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THE VERY REVEREND GEORGE DESHON, C.S.P. 


BY VERY REVEREND GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


ATHER DESHON was the last survivor of the 
original founders of our community, and his life 
of nearly fifty years in it has been a very 
prominent factor in its history. It is with this 

_ that this sketch will be mainly concerned. His 
previous life at the Military Academy at West Point, and his 
intimate relations with many distinguished soldiers, especially 
with his classmate and roommate, General Grant, are probably 
well known to all who will see this; and also the promptness 
and earnestness with which he determined, when once: con- 
vinced of the truth of the claims of the Catholic Church, to 
devote himself to the service of God in it as perfectly as 
possible by becoming a priest and a religious, so as to do his 
utmost to win or bring back others to the same service. 

My own. acquaintance with him began at Christmas, 1864, 
when I was invited to spend a few days at the Paulist house. 
Fathers Tillotson and Young had then been added to the origi- 
nal band. All were converts to the faith; converts, moreover, 
who had, simply by the grace of God and their own earnest 
correspondence with it, worked their own way into the Church, 
with little or no human aid. They were a very remarkable 
body of men; each, it may be said, remarkable in his own 
way ;. and the roads by which they had come into the: Church 
had been by no means the same. But in one respect they 
' were all alike; that is, in a true vocation to the religious life, 
as distinguished from the secular, and a thorough understand- 
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ing of all that is meant by it. The departure of the founders 
from the congregation to which they had previously belonged 
had not been understood by them as any relaxation of the 
principles on which it was established. Though in their ‘new 
community they took no vows, they were determined to live as 
perfectly according to the vows as if they had them; and those 
who had joined them had no other idea. It was the first 
opportunity I had had of observing anything of the kind, and 
of course it made a strong impression on me. And though 
their exterior work was less noticeable to one seeing them in 
this way, as it were, from the inside, it was evident that there 
was plenty of it. On my departure, Father Hewit accompanied 
me, bound for a distant mission, in bitter wintry weather. 

But it was not till over three years later, in the spring of 
1868, when I came to the novitiate, that I began to know 
Father Deshon individually. At that time there were some 
twelve novices, preparing for the community and the priest- 
hood; and Father Deshon was the novice-master. 

With him, and in his direction of us, the religious or com- 
munity life was accentuated. We were, of course, preparing for 
the priesthood and the mission or parish work. Perhaps these 
great works, especially that of the mission, may have been very 
prominent in the minds of most of the students; it was the 
thing most likely to attract attention from outside, and Father 
Deshon probably knew this. At any rate, he seemed to take 
for granted (and no doubt had reason for doing so) that the 
students were animated by zeal for priestly work, and specially 
for the work of the missions, which had attracted so much 
attention; so that it did not appear necessary to stimulate 
this zeal. Some of the students, of course, did not persevere; 
but those who did were, like most students, anxious to begin 
their work as soon as possible, and were fully aware of its 
merit; and even to some extent, at any rate, prepared for its 
difficulties. So he preferred to constantly call their attention to 
the one thing needful; the one thing without which no ability 
or zeal will accomplish great or permanent results in the work 
of a community, and with which, well grounded in a commun- 
ity and in its individual members, even the most ordinary 
talents will yield abundant fruit. That is to say, it was to the 
interior life of love of God and union with him that he con- 
stantly directed our thoughts and efforts; detachment from the 
world, poverty, obedience, and mutual charity were favorite 
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subjects with him for conferences. Indeed his words to us 
were very much the same as might have been addressed to 
Carthusians or the hermits or ccenobites of the desert, who 
were certainly his favorite saints. One would not have gathered 
from them that we were on the verge of an intensely active life, 
the greater part of which was necessarily to be occupied with 
people and things external to the community. Perhaps he may 
have gone too far in this direction; but if it was a mistake, it 
was a mistake, so to speak (to use a frequent expression of 
his), on the right side. The actual and unavoidable practice of 
the exterior life will show to the well-disposed the virtues neces- 
sary for it; but the interior life and that of the community as 
such may easily be forgotten, or at any rate undervalued, in the 
rush and pressure of external affairs. 

The regular community exercises of meditation and prayer, 
made by us at fixed times in the oratory, were always matters 
of special solicitude with him, and to the end of his life he 
was as careful to attend them as if he were still on probation 
as a novice. 

And yet he was emphatically a man of affairs. He had an 
excellent understanding of business matters, and a good prac- 
tical judgment in managing them. When the interests of the 
community were concerned, he never found it hard to come 
down from the abstract to the concrete. He had an excellent 
head for mathematics, as is sufficiently shown by his high 
standing at West Point; and he refreshed his memory of it, 
and applied all the scientific knowledge of any kind at his 
command, whenever it would be of service for anything con- 
nected with the church or house. But he never would indulge 
in the study of physical science for its own sake, though he 
must have had a natural taste for it. 

He took a special interest in the matter of building; and a 
great deal had to be done in his time. Our great church in 
New York was, it may be said, really his work. He superin- 
tended every detail of its construction, and would spend days 
upon the walls while they were going up, to make sure that 
everything was done carefully and thoroughly. And _ his 
knowledge of engineering, acquired at West Point, was of great 
service, particularly in the construction of the roof. During 
these last years, he was much interested in its decoration; but 
in this matter, feeling sure that the work was in competent 
hands, he had less confidence in his own judgment. 
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There is no doubt that, as a general rule, he had this con- 
fidence, which is a good thing for a soldier. As he had a 
clear head, and had studied faithfully at the Academy, he 
would in all probability have made his mark in the military 
profession, and attained distinction during the Civil War, if he 
had remained in the army; and it is believed that such was 
the opinion of those educated with him at West Point. The 
ability to decide, and to adhere to a decision once made, is 
perhaps more necessary to a military commander than a judi- 
cial mind, which insists on weighing every argument pro and 
con., and may remain for a long time undecided among a mul- 
titude of reasons. Of course this does not apply to merely 
stupid obstinacy, which cannot or will not distinguish between 
a good plan and a bad one; but it is better to have a good 
plan and carry it out, than to have several which are better, 
and be unable to decide on any, or put off the decision till it 
is too late. 

Father Deshon was usually pretty sure that he was right; 
and when he asked for advice, it was often rather with the 
hope of obtaining a confirmation of his own judgment than 
with a readiness to abandon it. He did not readily change his 
mind in deference to the opinion of others, unless it was evi- 
dent that they had just claims to be better informed on the 
matter in hand. But he had no difficulty in giving interior 
assent to the dictates of any such real authority. Above ll, 
he had a most sincere and thorough interior submission to the 
teaching authority of the Church and of the Vicar of Christ, 
its Head; indeed he never would or could have become a 
Catholic otherwise. It was not sentiment which brought him 
into the Church, or an attraction to any special doctrine or 
devotion, but a hard-headed logical conviction of her right to 
speak and to rule in Christ’s Name. That is to say, he was a 
true and real convert; those who have not this conviction 
deeply ingrained can hardly be considered so. 

He was also ready to yield exterior obedience to any law- 
ful authority to which only that was due. It is true that in 
the community he did not have much need to show this, for 
even when he was not in the position of Superior, his judg- 
ment in the practical matters with which obedience is generally 
concerned, was usually deferred to by those over him; but 
whénever this was not the case, he did not hesitate to obey. 
He was too good a soldier for that. A few days before his 
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death, he had an attack somewhat similar to that which proved 
fatal. He recovered promptly from it under the physician’s 
treatment, but was ordered to remain in bed, though he felt 
nearly as well as before. As I’found him there, and inquired 
how he was, he said: “I have to obey orders; I learned that 
at West Point.” He did not believe there was much need to 
keep his bed; but if the doctor would not let him up, he felt 
he had to stay there. 

He felt the pressure of the oonunnaiie rule in the same 
way, regarding the bell for the regular exercises as if it were 
the order of a Superior. It was not merely with him that the 
rule was the means of perfection; it was to him as the tap of 
the drum had been, and he could not see how any one could 
fail to have that idea of it. 

The influence of his military education was indeed unmis- 
takable through his whole subsequent life. Until the few last 
years when the infirmities of old age made themselves felt, it 
was easily perceptible even in his walk; more so indeed than 
in regular officers or soldiers generally. His quick, decided 
step, and erect carriage caught the eye at once. Probably it 
was also principally responsible for a certain brusqueness and 
seeming severity of manner which made him at times less 
easily approachable than others. But he did not mean to be 
unkind, and was not in fact, when this somewhat rough exterior 
was penetrated. He endeavored to be charitable to all, and 
had in his heart a sincere and special affection for every one 
in the community. 

As might be expected from his New-England ancestry, he 
was naturally reserved and undemonstrative. He was not so 
much inclined to sensible devotion as to a solid devotion to 
the will of God. His favorite theme in preaching was the love 
of God; by which he meant not any feeling or emotion, but a 
steady determination to do His will, and to suffer all that it 
might require. This was his own plan of life, and the one 
which he always recommended to others. 

Such an example of steady, persevering, and reasonable ser- 
vice, having its strength not from impulse, but from unswerv- 
ing principle, is perhaps of special value in these easy-going 
days. May God, whom he so constantly endeavored to serve, 
give him abundantly the consolation which he was willing to 
forego here! 
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BY REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


I.—THEN AND Now. 


HIRTY years ago the people who dubbed them- 
selves the party of Advanced Thought—some 
of whom did think, most of whom had their 
advanced thinking done for them—if asked for 
a profession of their philosophical and religious 

faith might have expressed their creed with Mohammedan 
simplicity in the formula, Great ts Evolution, and Herbert Spencer 
is its prophet. The Synthetic Philosophy was the final, compre- 
hensive, complete answer to the riddles which had perplexed 
man since the days of Job and the Rig Veda, and a great 
many years before. It had reduced all genuine knowledge to 
beautiful unity; it had happily co-ordinated the realm of 
speculation and that of practical life. The endless quarrel 
between religion and science was ‘closed at last, never to be 
revived; for the Supreme Pontiff of knowledge had divided the 
universe of being impartially between them; science receiving 
as her proper domain everything about which anything could 
be known; religion, everything about which nothing could ever 
be known. Not only had Spencer measured and defined the 
course the Universe had traversed since it had emerged from 
Nothing and Nowhere, but he indicated, with tolerable accuracy, 
the direction in which it is proceeding and the goal it is to 
reach. Furthermore, the prophecy announced a good time 
coming, though we might have to wait for it a little longer, 
when we should all “sit at endless feast, enjoying each the 
other’s good.” 

Then, the literature of the day resounded with the Homeric 
laughter of the leaders and the camp-followers over the defeated 
foe. The field was strewn with the debris of demolished 
systems and antiquated ideas. Creation, a personal God, the 
argument from design, the moral Lawgiver, the soul, were 
finally and completely disposed of. The trumpery paraphernalia 
by which the old charlatan, Christian Theology, had so long 
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deluded the Western ‘mind, stood exposed in the serene but 
pitiless light of modern science. 

In Protestant orthodoxy something like panic. prevailed. 
Science was not to be gainsaid; but it was evident that under 
the guise of science infidel speculation was entering the vine- 
yard. Where was the work of destruction to end? The Catho- 
lic professional apologist. and theologian, roundly speaking, met 
the crisis with heroic measures. Since, in the confusion that 
prevailed, it was difficult to distinguish between true science 
and false speculation, only one thing was to be done,—shut the 
gates against both and wait for better days. This measure 
effectually hindered erroneous theories from obtaining a foot- 
hold within the citadel, but it was not without its drawbacks. 

Herbert Spencer outlived his triumph. The innumerable 
appreciations of his work, which have appeared since his death, 
while recognizing the wide permanent influence he has exerted, 
and his claims to the rank of philosopher, acknowledge, either 
expressly or by significant silence, that:his system of philosophy, 
as a whole, has been, already, relegated to the “gospels of 
yesterday.” The thought of to-day perceives that there are some 
important things in heaven and earth which are not dreamt 
of, much less accounted for, in the ‘Synthetic Philosophy.” 
Evolution, even if accepted without reservation, is seen to be 
but a process, that no more accounts for the primal origin of 
things than .a railroad time-table constructs the locomotive. 
Not alone does it leave untouched the proof which the universe 
proclaims of an intelligent Creator, but it sets forth order. and 
design in the world with far more impressive grandeur -than 
they received in the argument of Paley and the Bridgewater 
Treatises. 


II.—THE UNKNOWABLE. 


What has brought about this revaluation of Spencer’s work ? 
The chief cause was the defects in the system itself. These are 
of three kinds: in the first place, some of its most fundamental 
principles are not only false but are in glaring contradiction 
with one another; secondly, in the. development of his theories, 
Spencer’s logic exhibits fatal flaws,—gratuitous assumptions, 
unwarranted inferences, an inveterate trick of turning a may- 
have-been of one chapter into a must-have-been in the next, and 
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an @ priori method of treating facts, ignoring all the inconven- 
ient ones, and considering only those which squared with or 
could be twisted to fit into his preconceived theories. Thirdly, 
and especially, his philosophy as a practical scheme for the 
guidance of life, is the negation of all moral values. Instead 
of justifying the dignity of life, the importance of conduct, the 
immeasurable gulf between virtue and vice, its logical con- 
clusion is that good and bad are equally the manifestation of 
the irresistible energy which determines the conduct of every 
individual as inexorably as it does the movements of the stars; 
that the saint and the profligate are equally the result of forces 
over which they have no control. Assailed on all sides, by 
metaphysicians and biologists, by independent free thinkers, and 
by theologians of every school, by moralists and physicists, by 
Martineau and Ward, by Mivart and Westermarck, by evolu- 
tionists and anti-evolutionists, the structural weaknesses, as well 
as the innumerable defects of detail, which exist in the system 
stand palpably exposed to its discredit. 

The initial and most fundamental error of Spencer is his doc- 
trine of knowledge, in which he professed to find the reconcilia- 
tion of science with religion. Prefixed to his treatment of 
Evolution is his inquiry into the nature and scope of knowl- 
edge. He called it a metaphyso-theological doctrine. It may 
be called metaphysical, but why it should be called theological, 
since it undertakes to prove that there can be no such thing 
as theology, is one of the innumerable questions to which a 
devout Spencerian cannot easily give a satisfactory answer. 

When we know any object, Spencer begins, we know it only 
through its limitations; that is, by the way it differs from 
other things; by what it is not, rather than by what it is. If 
anything existed without such differences—that is, without 
relations and limitations—we could not know it at all. If there 
is anything that has no limitations, therefore, it cannot be 
known to the human mind. Hence, Spencer proceeds to show, 
the Infinite is necessarily unknowable, because unlimited, the 
Absolute is unknowable because unrelated. To attempt to form 
an idea, therefore, of the Infinite and Absolute—these are the 
terms which Spencer substitutes for God—is to attempt the 
impossible. We are for ever debarred from forming even a 
notion, much less acquiring any knowledge concerning such an 
object. The Infinite, therefore, is to be relegated to the do- 
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main of the Unknowable, into which our reason can never 
penetrate. In this same region of the Unknowable every ulti- 
mate idea of science is found to escape from us; an analysis . 
of our ideas of space, time, motion, carry us into hopeless 
contradiction. 

The only legitimate field of knowledge, then, is the world 
of things which we come in contact with through our senses— 
that is, by experience. Of things which lie beyond experience 
we can know nothing, and any fancied knowledge of them is 
the merest self-delusion.. While science thus takes possession 
of the whole field of knowledge, the Unknowable Spencer 
assigns as the proper object of religion. Our attitude towards 
this object is one of silent, unthinking reverence; this attitude 
is the true essence of religion; the “soul of truth in things 
erroneous,” which is found in all religions, but in all hopelessly 
perverted by elements added to it through attempts to give it 
some intelligent expression. 

But Spencer has no sooner declared that the Infinite is 
absolutely unknowable than he assures us that we cannot avoid 
assuming that we do know it, as First Cause of everything; 
and that, furthermore, this consciousness of the First Cause is 
the indispensable basis of all knowledge. After teaching that 
this Infinite, Absolute, First Cause is utterly unthinkable, and 
that the human mind is, by its very nature, incapable of know- 
ing anything about it, Spencer proceeds to declare that he 
knows it is a Power, that it is the Power from which all things 
proceed, and that it is the Power which produced in him cer- 
tain beliefs (those embodied in his Philosophy), and thereby 
authorized him to profess and act out these beliefs, and, besides, 
imposed on him the obligation of not carelessly allowing to 
die the thoughts born in him. 

The enemy found but little difficulty in demonstrating the 
astonishing self-inconsistency of this self-destructive doctrine, 
which Spencer borrowed from Hamilton and Mansel, and twisted 
into obvious absurdity by adapting it to a purpose opposite to 
that for which they had devised it. ‘What shall we say of 
that which transcends all knowledge?” is the question Spencer 
puts. “Say?” ‘Why, nothing, of course. What is there to 
say except ‘I do not know,’” replied Dr. Barry, and in that 
reply he summed up the gist of the countless expositions of 
Spencer’s blunder. The late Professor Fiske, who helped so 


s 
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efficaciously to popularize Spencer’s Philosophy in America, 
endeavored to palliate the contradiction by an explanation that 
would make the term unknowable equivalent to incomprehensible, 
and therefore quite legitimate. Notwithstanding some fine 
writing, and much indignant denunciation of “theologians. of 
every school, and penny-a-liners of no school,” he failed to 
persuade. Spencer had expressed his meaning too clearly and 
too persistently to permit his doctrine to be assimilated to that 
of St. Thomas. An article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, from the pen of Dr. Brownson, anticipated. many 
of the most damaging of the exhaustive criticisms that, in 
the course of a decade, pulverized Spencer’s theory of: the 
Unknowable. 

The promised reconciliation of religion and science was but 
an attempted destruction of the basis of all religions, which 
was degraded to a blind sentiment with no reasonable object. 
The partition of Spencer awarded all knowledge to science, 
while religion was banished to a barren rock surrounded by a 
boundless, unfathomable ocean of ignorance. Somebody, rather 
flippantly but appositely, characterized the reconciliation. as 
another version of the story of a 


“Young lady of Riga, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger: 
They, returned from the ride— 
With the lady inside, 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


It is interesting to remember, as an instance of the value 
to be attached to the judgments of leaders of thought, that, 
when the prestige of Spencer was at its highest, the late Henry 
Ward Beecher welcomed him to America as one of religion’s 
noblest defenders. 


III.—RELIGION AND MORALITY IN. THE SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The Spencerian dictum, “I discern in matter the promise 
and potency of all. forms of life,” is the thesis of which his 
entire philosophy of evolution is but one argument long drawn 
out. The original nebular matter arranged and rearranged it- 
self in successive combinations of constantly increasing com- 
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plexity, till it has become, successively, tineral, vegetable, 
animal, and finally rational consciousness. Between these grades 
of being there is no gulf of essential difference, as there was 
no diversity of origin. The activity we call thought is but a 
more intricate function of the energy which makes the chemi- 
cal particles of oxygen and hydrogen combine to formi. water. 
Evolution, to quote the famous definition, is ‘‘an integration of 
matter and a concomitant dissipation of motion during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” This view is 
laboriously wrought out by a magnificent, long-sustained éffort 
of synthetic thought, marred very frequently by a daring con- 
tempt for logic, and an arbitrary treatment of facts, through the 
realms of positive science, geology, physics, biology, psychol- 
ogy, into sociology and ethics. The appearance of every being 
in the Universe, from mollusk to man, of every form of activ- 
ity, from the oyster’s absorption of its food to’ the charitable im- 
pulse of the philanthropist, the consciousness of moral obligation 
and the foundation of rights, are exhibited as but the various 
combinations of matter and material motion. 

The simplicity of this conception, the apparent grandeur of 
the synthesis, its response to the intellectual craving for unity 
of knowledge, its appropriation of the established data of geol- 
ogy and astronomy, its harmony with the newly announced 
Darwinian theory concerning the origin ‘of animal species, 
commended it with irresistible claims to ‘advanced thought.” 
Spencer was promoted by acclamation to the primacy among 
philosophers. But the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. 

The thinking world was sick of both the blank atheism and 
the gross materialism of the eighteenth century. When all was 
said and done, Spencer’s system came forth from the ordeal of 
criticism stripped of its specious disguises, as practical atheism 
and unadulterated materialism. Between the man who says 
“there is no God” and the one who declares “there is no 
God that can be thought of,” the difference is not worth observ- 
ing. The theory which holds that consciousness and thought 
are but varieties of material motion cannot be absolved of 
materialism merely by attaching it to the metaphysical doctrine 
that the essence of matter is unknowable. The course of sci- 
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entific investigation soon brought even such a pronounced 
evolutionist as Tyndall to admit that consciousness cannot be 
identified with material energy. And this admission broke an 
important link in Spencer’s chain. 

Another point where all Spencer’s weakness of method— 
arbitrary assumptions, one-sided consideration of facts, and 
a priori arrangement—was exposed, was his account df the 
origin of religions. There, to the negation of religion which 
he contended for in his metaphysics, he added the injury of 
explaining all religions as a growth from the savage’s belief in 
dreams and his fear of ancestral ghosts. The comparative 
study of religions, which was beginning to advance rapidly, 
demonstrated that, even from the purely Positivistic point of 
view, Spencer’s theory was a piece of solemn nonsense; and 
evolutionists themselves soon had come to recognize ‘that 
religion has its roots in human reason and has played a pre- 
dominant part in the promotion of human progress. A theory 
which reduces it to a delusion and allows it no object of rea- 
sonable significance could not live in the atmosphere which 
characterized the closing decades of the century, with its pro- 
nounced trend towards a return to Kant and Hegelian ideal- 
ism. 

It was in the domain of ethics that sober second thought 
pronounced Spencer’s collapse to be complete and definitive. 
He had undertaken to provide not alone a speculative theory 
of the Universe, but also a practical philosophy for the regu- 
lation of life and morals. He even declared that the chief end 
and ‘crown of his system should be to establish a new and 
more excellent basis for morality. He told the world that, from 
the writing of his first essay, in 1842, his “ultimate purpose 
lying behind all proximate purposes had been that of providing 
for the principles of right and wrong, and conduct at large, a 
scientific basis.” So capital did he consider this part of his 
work that, in 1879, when failing health threatened that if he 
should leave his task to the last it might never be achieved, he 
published his Data of Ethics out of due season, before the 
second and third volumes of his Principles of Psychology. 
When these latter volumes did come out they excited but little 
interest compared with that which their predecessors had pro- 
voked. Spencer had appealed to morality, and morality had, 
already, given judgment against him. 
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Committed as he was to the elimination of all Divine sanction, 
direct or indirect, from the problem, he approached it under an 
insuperable difficulty. This difficulty was only the beginning. 
His fundamental principle that all activity, our moral conscious- 
ness as much as everything else, is but a kind of transformed 
material motion, carried him to a denial of free-will, and, there- 
fore, of moral responsibility. As a logical corollary to his 
postulate, that the development of life is the end of evolution, 
he set up pleasure and pain as the criterion to distinguish 
right from wrong in conduct; what increases the total of 
pleasure is right, what increases the total of pain is wrong. 
The necessity of finding the origin of morality in biological 
function resulted in his reducing our sense of moral obligation 
to a combination of the inherited dread which the savage had 
for those who punished him and our delusion that such effects 
must still follow certain kinds of conduct. This delusion of 
moral obligation, Spencer continued, is something destined to 
disappear with the progress of the race. 

A false speculative philosophy may long maintain its 
ground; for it has only dialectic criticism to dread, and can- 
not be tried by the standard of practical life. But an ethical 
system must submit to the more easy and conclusive test of 
comparison with life; what would be its consequences, if 
adopted as a practical regulative system for the individual and 
society ? It was easy to see that the adoption of this theory 
would be the speedy abolition of all established morality, and 
the reduction of society to anarchy. Just as Fiske endeavored 
to save the doctrine of the Unknowable by injecting into that 
negation of thought some intelligent content, so, too, first, at a 
banquet in New York, in 1882, and afterwards, more elabor- 
ately, in his Cosmic Philosophy, he tried to impart some sta- 
bility and plausibility to the Spencerian ethics by an interpre- 
tation of it connecting the moral law with the Inscrutable 
Power on which the Universe depends. But those who knew 
their Spencer shrugged their shoulders and smiled—for that 
-was just what Spencer took care to state he did not do. 


IV.—THE IDEA OF DEVELOPMENT. 
Every one who has, even temporarily, exercised a command- 
ing influence over contemporary thought, has derived his power 
from the fact that he formulated some dominant idea, or em- 
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bodied some characteristic tendency, of his age. It was so 
with Spencer. The idea of development, or, if you will, evolu- 
tion, was in the air from the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, penetrating everywhere its mental atmosphere. At the 
end of the previous century La Place had introduced, in 
astronomy, the nebular hypothesis. Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory 
of the Earth put forward the view of geological evolution, 
which Lyell advanced to what is now considered a practical 
demonstration. The conjectures of Goethe concerning organic 
development received more systematic statement from Lamark, 
Grove, and others in biology. In philosophical thought the 
Hegelian conception of a world-spirit was a manifestation of 
the same tendency. Newman, in his Zssay on Development, 
introduced it into Christian theology. The craving of the cen- 
tury was after some new unification of knowledge. It was 
Spencer’s fortune to undertake that unification. It was his 
misfortune, or his fault, to grievously miscalculate the number 
and the relative importance of the potential parts that were to 
be grasped and co-ordinated into the mighty whole. He fell 
into irremediable error at the outset, in his doctrine of the 
Unknowable, by rejecting the indispensable element of union. 
Then he exaggerated the importance of the physical sciences, 
and misstated the essential problems of the moral life. The 
result was an unstable, disproportioned, radically defective 
structure that was a mere caricature of the ideal, and broke 
down under the test of criticism. Yet, faulty as it is, the 
Synthetic Philosophy remains a monumental expression of the 
idea which, more than anything else, differentiates our age from 
all those that have preceded it. The idea of development is the 
prime characteristic of the mental activity of the last century. 
In his recently published work, Problems and Persons,* Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward has a very thoughtful and suggestive article 
(“The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century’’) on this sub- 
ject. The old synthesis of thought that existed in the Middle 
Ages—and there has been none since—enthroned theology as 
the Queen of the Sciences, in a pre-eminence not of dignity 
merely but of absolute authority. The first principles of 
theology are supplied by Divine Revelation and, therefore, be- 
yond dispute. Supplemented by natural knowledge—chiefly 


* Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. New] York and London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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ancient popular views of the universe and its contents, the 
metaphysical and scientific opinions of Aristotle, theories 
enshrined in the writings of the Fathers—sometimes like the fly 
in amber—these revealed premises yielded to the busy intel- 
lect of the Scholastics a body of conclusions which were accepted 
as regulative criteria of everything put forth as scientific dis- 
covery. At that time, writes Mr. Ward, ‘‘ overwhelming con- 
siderations from faith and sight swept out of view the lesser 
evidences and smaller facts apparently inconsistent with the 
general trend of events. Historical and physical sciences. were 
tried at the bar of theology.” The old method, he observes, 
combined the most critical logic with the utmost credulity as 
to facts. It was interminable in its questions, docile in accept- 
ing an answer, provided the answer was coherent. But, to-day, 
science has broken away from theology, a rebellion which was 
powerfully promoted by the condemnation of the Copernican 
system. Now, continues Mr. Ward, “ scientific knowledge is no 
longer sought by the many amid the rays of light which sur- 
rounded the chair of the medieval doctor. of the church of 
whom the Liturgy proudly sings: ‘In medio ecclesiz aperuit 


os ejus et implevit eum Dominus spiritu. sapientiz.’ Science 
now rules in her own Ecclesia. And she has expelled certain 
visions very dear to our ancestors and closely entwined round 


” 
! 


their religion 

Though the “new framework” of knowledge, to employ a 
phrase which Mr. Ward borrows from Mr. Balfour, has received, 
at the hands of Mr. Spencer, a form which is condemned by 
Christian faith, there is reason to hope that when it is properly 
set forth, it will not only not be inconsistent with, but will 
require for its perfect form the truths of Revelation. Some of 
its essential features have already begun to receive the recogni- 
tion from our apologists and theologians. While maintaining 
the supremacy of Revelation and dogma, they are willing 
to concede that conclusions deduced from these principles, 
through the medium of questionable minor premises derived from 
fallible human opinion, by fallible human reasoning, may not, 
after all, claim the same unquestioning acceptance as is due to 
infallible doctrine. There is much prominence given now to 
the long overlooked maxim of St. Thomas: “ Since the Divine 
Scriptures may be expounded in many ways it is not right to 
attach one’s self so strictly to any one opinion as still to main- 
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tain it after sure reason has proved the statement supposed to 
be contained in Scripture false; lest on this account Scripture 
be derided by unbelievers.” The exegete now entertains the 
view that the Bible is not a scientific teacher, and that its quasi- 
scientific statements may be considered as a condescension to 
ways of thinking that have long since passed away. There is, 
if we are to believe Mr. Ward, a movement in thought among 
Catholics in France, Germany, England, and America, “ which 
has been for some years urging, as of vital importance, that 
the positive sciences should take their full share in the further 
development of theology, in so far as theology touches inciden- 
tally those facts of which secular science takes cognizance.” 
This movement may attain momentum sufficient to carry it into 
other countries. 

The idea of development and organic growth which has 
proved so dynamic in the modern study of history, biology, 
and sociology, since its introduction into theology by Cardinal 
Newman and his disciples has received much attention. In the 
dominion of theology, however, it is to be applied with prudent 
reserve, as recent events declare, as it must respect the line of 
demarcation which divides the human, changeable, and relative 
from the immutable and Divine. 
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CATHOLIC ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


. » » I cannot but consider a great error, both historically and ecclesiastically, the 
assumption that the Middle Ages are the model time of Christianity.”—Zssay on the Spiritual 
Life of Medieval England, by the Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, Priest of the Oratory, p. i. prefixed to 
‘The Scale of Perfection,’’ by Walter Hilton, 


WNGLAND five centuries ago was a more picturesque 
& country than it is to-day. Its rivers then flowed 
brimful of water uncontaminated by the refuse of 
factory or coal mine; there were miles and 
ipa-aeeere miles of woodland where oak-trees grew, which 
when they were little trees had seen the Roman legions go by, 
and here and there the sunbeams streaming down through their 
branches lit up some old-time Roman road which now was 
called the king’s highway; and ’tis as well for the traveller not 
to be found in these lonesome regions after dark, for then the 

wolves come out of their dens and so do the robbers. 
In the part of England called Shropshire, and in the heart 
of one of these solitudes, there dwelt Anno Domini 1400 a 
hermit named Ethelwald. He was pretty old, past ninety, yet 
except for his bald head and snow-white beard you might have 
taken him to be much younger. Here let us say that Ethel- 
wald, like other hermits, was a privileged character and might 
dwell in the forest unmolested. The cave in which he made 
his home, and where he said his Psalter daily, was occasionally 
visited by villeins and other folk from the manors of Shrop- 
shire, who brought him cheese and milk and fruits, and some- 
times a new hood when the old one was giving out, while the 
skins for his bed were gifts from the free and daring outlaws— 
the Robin Hoods, who owned no lord except Jehovah. And in 
return for these good things the hermit would mend the shoes 
for the poor folk who came to his cave, for he was not a bad 
cobbler, and he might say with truth, “from the time when I 
first came into this desert place I have never spent a day with- 
out doing something with my hands.” * Yet it must be said 
that all who pretended to lead a hermit’s life in those days 

* Mores Catholici, by Kenelm Digby, Book X., chap, xx. p. 502. 
VOL, LXXVIII.—38 


. 
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PEASANTS LABORING TO DRIVE A LOAD UP-HILL. 


were not true hermits. There were impostors among them, 
who left their retreats to go begging by the alehouse. But 
Ethelwald had obtained the sanction of his bishop to lead the 
life he led,.and he observed the rules of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience * 

One morning towards the end of October there came to his 
rocky abode a youth, who evidently, from his sheepskin garb 
and mien, did not belong to the knightly class) No Norman 
words were in his speech and his breath was short, for he had 
run several miles. His name was Wat Tyler, a grandson of the 
arch-rebel who had been struck from his horse and killed by 
Walworth, mayor of London, in the great uprising of the serfs 
in 1381. 

“Pray, what has befallen you?” inquired Ethelwald, putting 
down the shoe he was mending. ‘‘ You do wear a troubled 
look.” 

“To confess the truth, good father,” answered Tyler, who 
knew the hermit, “I was sent by my master, Baron de 
Courtenay, to help build a bridge over Wolf’s Run, for the old 
bridge has been carried away by a freshet, and hard by me 
lay a monk’s saddle-bags; the monk’s mule was browsing half 


*jJ. J. Jusserand: Lnglish Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 139-140, ‘Trans- 
lated from the French by Lucy T. Smith. 
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a mile away and the holy man was superintending our work. 
And of a sudden, while his eyes were turned in the other 
direction, it did come over me to make for the forest with his”’ 
saddle-bags.” 

“Witless wight, the deed may cost you your life,” said 
Ethelwald. ‘You will be hunted like a wolf, and you know 
that to steal anything worth more than twelve pence is punished 
by hanging; and surely what you have stolen is worth more 
than twelve pence.” * 

“T do not gainsay what you tell me,” answered Tyler. 
‘But now, to speak out all that’s in my heart, let me own 
that I have plighted my troth toa maiden named Mary Gower, 
the daughter of a miller, who lives at Oakham, a village not 
far from Baron de Courtenay’s manor; and there may be 
treasure of some kind in these saddle-bags, enough to set me 
up in some work that is better than digging and ploughing 
for Baron de Courtenay; aye, why might I not by a cunning 
disguise turn to be an herb doctor? And I might then wed 
and give my Mary a snug home.” 

“You turn into an herb doctor!” exclaimed the hermit, 
laughing outright; he had not laughed so heartily in a twelve- 
month. Then his countenance suddenly becoming grave, and 
lifting his forefinger: ‘‘ Let me tell you, youthful sinner, that 
building a bridge as well as repairing a road is considered a 
pious and meritorious work before God; and two centuries ago 
a religious order was founded on the Continent (it does not 
exist here) called ‘ Les fréres pontifes’ (or Bridge Friars), whose 
duty it is to make and repair bridges, and the members of this 
order have built, I am told, a fine bridge across the river 
Rhone by the town of Avignon.t And did not our bishop a 
few weeks ago grant forty days indulgence to all who would 
draw from the treasure that God has given them, valuable and 
charitable aid toward the building of this very bridge where 
you were put to work?” } 

“Verily, I do now half regret stealing the saddle-bags,’’ 
spoke Tyler in a penitent voice. ‘“ And if I am chased where 
had I best flee to?” 

‘““Make for St. Alban’s Church,” answered the he:mit. 
“?Tis only nine or ten miles away; for a church, you know, 


” 


* Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 255. t Jbid., pp. 38-39. 
t /oid., p. 44. 
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is a sacred place and whosoever crosses its threshold is under 
God’s protection. All you must do is to bang on the church 
door and in a moment it will fly open; then the bell will be 
rung, and having confessed to the priest your thefc of the 
saddle-bags, you will be safe; even the king dare not drag 
you out of that sanctuary.” * 

“Tis what I'll do, and many thanks for your wise coun- 
sel,” said Tyler. “But hark! I hear footsteps. Who is 
coming ?” 

In another moment a short, round-shouldered individual, 
with a pack on his back, made his appearance. 

“Ah! ’tis my friend the pedlar,” said Ethelwald. ‘‘ And 
his coming is always welcome, for he brings news of what is 
going on in other parts of the realm.” Then, speaking to him- 
self, “Aye, pedlars and minstrels who journey hither and 
thither along the highways are useful persons, for they do 
serve as connecting links between the north and the south, the 
east and the west; and only for these tramps the poor folk, 
who are bound to the soil, would live in ignorance of what is 
going on beyond their narrow horizon.” + Then, addressing 
the pedlar, ‘Where do you come from now, Richard?” 

“From Colchester, in Essex,” replied the other, unfastening 
his pack. “I turned aside from the highway to make you a 
visit. But I’m bound for the goose market at Amersham; it 
begins next week. I may first, however, go to see the Mystery 
Play at Thornly Abbey, near to Evesham; it will last only 
one day.” 

“A goose market at Amersham,” murmured Wat Tyler. 
“Like enough my Mary will be there with geese to sell.” 

‘‘Well, I have mended the shoes you left here three months 
ago,” continued the hermit. “And here they be. But now 
tell how fares the world in far off Essex?” 

“Well, I did hear that the ‘Poor Priests’ of Wycliffe—or 
Lollards, as they do be commonly called—by their anti-eccle- 

* Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 152-153. 

NoTE.—We may reasonably believe that the right of sanctuary often-led to abuses. A 
murderer, if he were able to reach a church, was perfectly safe. There he might make terms 
with the king's officers. Then, putting on a penitent’s garb and with a cross in his hand, he 
was let loose on the highway, under oath to go to the nearest port and sail to other lands. But 
‘* the enraged populace used sometimes to lynch these men as soon as they left the church and 


appeared on the high road, with the cross and garb of the penitent.’"—George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, pp. 92-93. 


t /bid., Introduction, pp. 30-31. 
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siastical talk are gaining not a few followers among the laity,’’* 
answered the pedlar. 

“Bad news,” said the hermit, shaking his head. 

“And the nobles in Essex and the other counties I passed 
through are having grander festivities and tournaments than 
ever before. They do seem to have no end of money, while 


PLOUGHING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


the poor do be in great want; and only for the monks in the 
monasteries, who do care for the hungry ones that flock to 
their gates and strive to appease their discontent, there might 
mayhap be another uprising like the one I’ve heard you tell 
of, when the whole kingdom was. convulsed and the rebels 
took London.” 

“Alas! alas!” sighed the hermit; “our licentious court is 
making its vices felt far and wide among the nobles and gen- 
try; and unless this terrible worldliness, which is sapping the 
first principles of Christian life among them, is checked, there 
may come ere long—especially with a willing king to lead the 
way—a great apostasy from the church.” f 

“Well, I did hear a heart-moving sermon the Sunday afore 
I left Colchester,” went on the pedlar, “and at the end of it 
the preacher did say: ‘All, poor and rich, high and low, 
noble and simple, have sprung from a common stock and are 
children of a common father, Adam. God did not create a 
golden Adam from whom the nobles are descended, nor a sil- 
ver Adam from whom have come the rich, and another, a clay 
Adam, from whom are the poor; but all—nobles, rich, and 
poor—have one common father, made out of the dust of the 
earth.”{ Having spoken these words from the sermon, he 

*F, A. Gasquet, O.S.B., Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. Vol. i. p. 50. 


t Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, Essay on the Spiritual Life of Medieval England. 
t Words from a sermon preached in 1400, Dom Gasquet, The Ave of the Reformation, 


Ps» 354 
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drew on the old shoes which Ethelwald had mended, then 
asked if he might not stretch himself on the hermit’s deer- 
skin couch and get a few winks of sleep. ‘‘ For in the stable 
of the inn where I tarried last night,” said the pedlar, ‘I could 
not rest over-soundly, for the donkeys and mules, which took 
up the best part of it, did kick and bray till past midnight.” 

‘“‘Humph! I ween from all I hear that you did not lose 
mich by not having a bed in the house,” put in Tyler. 

“Aye,” returned the pedlar, “the fleas that do dwell in 
the mangers are not to me so worrying as the fleas in the 
beds, and moreover I did save money by lying among the 
cattle. It is true King Edward III. did promulgate a. statute 
to constrain hostlers to put an end to the ‘great and out- 
razeous cost of victuals kept in all the realm by innkeepers 

to the great detriment of the people travelling across 
the realm.’ But, alas! little good has come to pedlars and 
packmen and small land-owners from King Edward the Third’s 
statute. The very poor and the very rich may get lodging at 
the monasteries; but the like of me. must hobnob with the 
innkeeper’s fleas.” * 

With this he stretched himself out on the deer skins; and 
now while he snored for a quarter of an hour, Wat Tyler could 
not resist the temptation. to open the monk’s saddle-bags .and 
see what they might contain. But in place of money, the first 
thing which rolled out was a little book (in manuscript, for 
printing was not invented till 1440), which he handed to the 
hermit. “For I ken no letter,” he said; ‘‘but you can read 
and tell me what it is.” 

“Oh, ’tis a copy of Dives et Pauper’ + said Ethelwald, “a 
well-known manual for religious instruction, which every priest 
doth make use of. It urges the poor folk to attend to the 
Mass and God’s word spoken from the pulpit; and mark you 
well, it does tell folk that the crucifix itself is not to be wor- 
shipped. These are the very words of Dives et Pauper: ‘Thou 
shalt kneel, if thou wilt, before the image, but not to the image.’ 
The book says, too: ‘Since God’s word is life and salvation 
of min's soul, all those that hinder them that have authority 
of God and by orders taken to preach and teach, from preach- 
ing and teaching God's word and God’s law, are man-slayers 


ghostly.’” 
* Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 126. 
t Dom Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation, pp. 283-284. 
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“Aye, aye,” said Tyler, ‘“‘what that book says I have 
heard the priest in our hamlet tell us more than once. And 
at ‘the creeping to the cross’ on last.Good Friday he did say 
‘and repeat that the cross we do creep to we ‘do not worship ; 
for the carved image made by the carpenter is not Christ: we 
‘are to kiss and’ reverence the image for that which it represents.”’ 
“And could you read,” pursued, the hermit, ‘‘you would 
find that this littlke manual impresses.on you the wickedness of 
theft—a sin which you have this day committed.” 

“I do indeed repent of what I have done to-day,” answered 
Tyler, ‘“‘and my dreams will be bad dreams until I have found 
a way to return to the monk his saddle bags.” 

“Trust me to do that for you,” said Ethelwald. 

“‘But breathe not a word that I am to become an herb doctor,”’ 
went on the youth. “I dare never go back to the manor, but 
I’ll take a thousand risks to meet Mary Gower at the goose 
market, for I doubt not but she'll be there.” | 

“And I shail pray that all may go well with you,’ 
the hermit. 

‘And I’m the one who can so disguise you that your own 
mother would never know you for her son,” spoke the pedlar, 
waking up and rubbing his eyes. With this he drew his pack 
towards him, and opening it took out a bundle of wigs of 
various colors. Presently the hermit gave another hearty laugh 
and owned that Tyler was most cunningly disguised, for he 
had put on his pate a huge red wig with ringlets streaming 
down to his shoulders. “And I’ll teach you how to cry out 
the different herbs for worms, and for stone, and for small-pox,”’ 
added the pedlar. Rives 


, 


said 
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“You and I are friends for life,” returned the youth, grasp- 
ing his hand. ‘And may I some day be able to show my 
gratitude.” 

“Do not thank me,” said the pedlar; “for the grandson 
of Wat Tyler, the rebel leader, I am willing to do anything.” 


Let us now change the scene. Oakham, the home of Mary 
Gower, the miller’s daughter, is an old hamlet dating back to 
Saxon times, and there are not many churches prettier than 
St. Dunstan’s Church. To the poor people who for generations 
have lived and died within sound of its church bell, it has 
been the brightest spot in the landscape—the very pride of 
their hearts. In former centuries the churches were generally 
built and embellished by the powerful nobles; but by the year 
1400 this had come to be the work of the people.* It was 
they who put in the stained windows, and in this church of St. 
Dunstan’s at Oakham we see below a window in the north 
aisle these words: ‘‘Ex sumptibus sororum hujus parochiz” ; 
while under another window is written: “ Ex sumptibus uxorum.”t 
And it is interesting to know that while the bishop could in- 
terfere in theory, he wisely allowed the pastor and his flock to 
carry on the affairs of the parish, and adults of both sexes had 
a voice in this good work. ¢ 

In those days the church was indeed the centre and soul of 
village life; 4 and connected with the church of Oakham was a 
club-house (sometimes cared for by a woman) where the peo- 
ple met to enjoy themselves; and while the young folk danced 
and bowled, the elders sat on the benches, sipping ale and 
wishing that they were young again.|| Of course, human 
nature being what it is, there were scandals and disagreements 
in those old-time parishes which to-day would lead to trials in 
the law courts; and when this occurred, the pastor and a jury 
of four would meet in council and endeavor to put an end to 
the trouble.¢ From the pulpit too on Sundays the last wills 
and testaments of deceased parishioners were made known, and 
all who had claims against the dead person were bid to come 
forth and make good their claims. And when anybody was 
known not to pay his debts, this fact was also proclaimed 
from the pulpit.** On the parish bede-roll we likewise find a 

*Dom Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation, p. 327. t /did., note p. 327. 


t /did., p. 339. § Jbid., p. 345. || Zdéd., pp. 341-347. q /bid., p. 347. 
** Ibid., Pp. 350. 
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list of the benefactors of the church; and for them the prayers 
of the congregation are asked; and the very humblest villein 
was anxious to appear on the bede-roll, so that his memory 
might be kept green and his soul prayed for.* 

Let us also observe that connected with St. Dunstan’s 
Church (it was the same in other parishes) was a brotherhood 
which was authorized to beg for whatever might be necessary 
to keep the building in repair. If the roof or the steeple 
needed mending, or if there were not enough candles for the 
statues of the different saints—St. Ann’s light, St. Catherine’s 
light, St. John’s light—the members of the brotherhood would 
put on their ‘scutchons,’ or badges, and sally forth to beg. 
And the bede-roll tells us that one parishioner left four cows 
to the brotherhood, so as to free the parish for all time from 
the cost of procuring the big Easter candle.t The money thus 
collected was handed over to the church wardens; and in this 
parish of St. Dunstan there were eight separate accounts kept 
by the wardens, one of the accounts being for the Peter’s 
pence.{ 

At that period, although books were scarce, the people 
were not so ignorant as we might imagine. Every priest was 
in duty bound to give his flock four times a year an instruc- 
tion in the articles of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the 
seven deadly sins, and the seven sacraments; and he had a 
manual in manuscript which contained many homely talks on 
these subjects,§ and one of these talks especially urged fathers 
and mothers to look well after their little ones and to teach 
them how to pray; “for the young cock croweth as he doth 
hear and learn of the old cock.” 

Built close up against the south wall of the church at Oak- 
ham was a wooden hut twelve feet long, ten feet high, and eight 
feet broad. Its sides were plastered with mud, the roof was 
thatched, and carved above the little door, which was tightly closed 
and never opened, were the words: “ Caritas Christi urget nos.” 

Now, in this narrow space lived two sisters, Eleanor and 
Beatrice, the daughters of Sir William de Colyford. They were 
anchoresses, who had first asked leave of their bishop to lead 
this secluded life. Their furniture consisted of two square 
stones on which to sit, while a log of wood served as a pillar 
for both; and the two little windows were called squints. One 

*Dom Gasquet, p. 341. + /bid., p. 347. t Jdid., p. 338. § Jdid., pp. 280-282. 
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squint opened on the God's acre, and through this window was 
passed the food for the two anchoresses; while the other 
squint, above which hung a crucifix and which. looked into the 
church, was called the ‘‘sacrament-squint,” for it was through 
this opening—on a long-handled spoon—that the Blessed Sac- 
rament was given to them; and following the practice of those 
days, they made fifteen Communions during the year. The 











FEEDING THE SWINE. 


rules they observed were the same as the hermits’ rules, 
namely, poverty, chastity, and obedience. But unlike hermits, 
the anchoresses took a vow never to quit their cell, which was 
commonly called an anchor-hold.* 

The habit worn by Beatrice and Eleanor was a plain black 
dress with a black veil, their hair was cut short, and their 
only companion was a cat. And here let us say that ancho- 
_resses were not bound to perpetual silence, unless they took a 
special vow, which these sisters had not done. 

But albeit so narrowly confined, time did not hang heavily 
on their hands. While the secret of their life was prayer, their 
hands were busy making church vestments and clothes for the 
poor. But their sewing and their prayers were occasionally 
interrupted by some voice at the squint which opened on the 
God’s acre, saying, ‘‘ Ghostly sisters in Christ Jesus, I pray ye 
listen.”” It was some troubled soul who had come to seek. con- 
solation; and while Beatrice and Eleanor did strictly observe 
the rule of conduct laid down in the “ Ancren Riwle” (a work 
composed by an unknown Dominican),+ namely, not to become 


*See the interesting work Anchoresses of the West, by Francesca M. Steele, introduction, 
pp. 2-4. 

t The Ancren Riwle; translated from semi-Saxon MS. of the thirteenth century by James 
Morton, vicar of Holbeach, 1853. Camden Society. 
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babbling, gossiping anchoresses, they were never backward in 
giving good counsel to those who asked for it. But it is only 
true to add that their ears sometimes took in more than they 
cared to hear; for it was an age when there were no news- 
papers, and this did incline folks to be more communicative by 
word of mouth; talking took the place of reading, and thus 
the sisters were made the unwilling depositaries of all the 
gossip of the hamlet of Oakham. 

One morning toward the end of October, in this’ year of 
our Lord 1400, there came to their anchor-hold a comely 
maiden with big blue eyes and golden hair which reached to her 
waist. ‘‘Ghostly sisters,’”’ spoke Mary Gower, ‘‘I am betrothed 
to a villein who has escaped from Baron de Courtenay’s manor. 
My father does urge me to give my hand to another young 
man who is a freeholder and works in our mill;.but my heart 
is not so inclined, and I do be much tempted to leave my 
home and to seek him whom my heart is turned towards. His 
name is Wat Tyler. Pray, ghostly sisters, give me wise coun- 
sel in this matter.” 

“Nay, child,’ answered Eleanor, who had come to the 
squint, ‘‘go not away from home all by yourself. The forest 


and the roads do be infested by robbers and wild beasts. It 
has already been told me that this youth, whom you love, when 
he was sent to make a new bridge. at Wolf's Run, did wickedly 
make off with a monk’s saddle-bags—the very monk who was 
superintending the work. Now, if your lover is caught by 
the sheriff—and the sheriff will hunt him like a wolf—his fate 


is the gibbet.”’ 

“ Alas! alas! what am I to do? 
sleeve across her eyes. 

‘‘Well, do not cry,” continued Eleanor. ‘‘ He is not caught 
yet. The forest has many places in which to hide. But go 
not yourself to seek him. Be patient and pray.” 

“And at the worst,” put in Beatrice, speaking over her 
sister’s shoulder, ‘‘he can make for the nearest church, and 
once within its sanctuary he will be safe. There has been 
lying here in our own Church of St. Dunstan an outlaw for six 
months past, and I. do see him daily at Mass when I look 
through the other squint.” 

““And now, my child,’ continued Eleanor, “let me tell you 
something else about your lover which I did hear last evening; 


” 


sobbed Mary, drawing her 
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’twas revealed to me by a trusty wayfarer and only to you 
would I repeat it. Wat Tyler is, to be at the goose market at 
Amersham next week. He will be cunningly disguised, but 
you will know him. Now you go there too with a flock of 
geese and bid him flee without delay to the church in that 
village.” 

“Seeking sanctuary there may save his life,” said Mary, 
“but ’twill not make me his wife.” 

“Well, you know that he can then bargain with the king's 
officers to leave the kingdom, and he will thus escape the 
gibbet. And you may follow him to a strange country—I will 
procure you the means to do it—and there you and he may wed.” 

“Follow him to a strange country—a strange country,” 

murmured Mary. Then aloud: 
“Ghostly sister,” she said, ‘‘ your 
wise words have soothed me 
somewhat, but I do see- dark 
clouds before me; I must pray, 
I must pray not to despair.” 
Then thrusting her freckled arm 
through the squint, she shook 
each of the sisters by the hand 
and went away. 

And now while Mary Gower 
goes home to count her father’s 
geese and to see how many 
she may drive to the goose 
market, Wat Tyler and the 

ay” pediar are seated in front of 

WoMAN ON HORSEBACK.—CHAUCER'S an alehouse at a point where 
WIFE OF BATH’S TALE. 

the highway divides; one branch 

running east and another branch running north, and the spot is 

known as Job’s Retreat. Like other wayside alehouses in 1400, 

it is a one-story building with a long, projecting pole hang- 

ing half way across the road; and there is a tuft of leaves 

at the far end of the pole; this being the sign of an alehouse.* 

“I do declare,” said the pedlar, as he held up his mug for 
more ale,—‘“I do declare your own mother wouldn't know you 
now, rigged out in a long green coat and with an elegant red 
wig on your pate.” 

* Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 132. 
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“I’m as handsome as a knight,” answered Tyler; ‘where is 
my sword? Hurrah for Job’s Retreat! And isn’t this a 
cheery spot.to sit and watch the world go by? We’ve been 
sitting here two hours drinking ale, and still the folks do be 
going and going. Pray, where be they all going to?” 

“To the Mystery Play at Evesham, which is twenty miles 
away; and the play begins day after to-morrow,” answered the 
pedlar. 
ga“ Mayhaps my darling Mary Gower may be there,’ 
Tyler. 

4 “Well, “tis not the safest place for you and she to meet. 


said 








THE OLD-TIME ALEHOUSE. 


Wait for the goose market at Amersham next week. By that 
time I’ll have taught you your lesson pretty thoroughly, and 
everybody will vow that you are the greatest herb doctor in 
the kingdom.” 

While they were thus talking and sipping mug after mug of 
ale, it was indeed interesting to watch the many people of 
different stations in life going past. Some were on foot; some 
were in carts, which then were merely rude wooden boxes 
borne on two wheels; and owing to the very rough roads of 
that age the wheels were protected by huge nails with extremely 
prominent heads, and this made them look not unlike cog- 
wheels.* Some of the women on horseback were riding side- 
ways; others were seated astride like men;f and one and all of 
every degree were as merry as merry could be. 

But space will not permit us to accompany them to the 
Mystery Play at Evesham, the title of which is ‘The Rise and 
Fall of Anti-Christ.” It had only recently been translated from 
the German, and it is one of the finest specimens of the reli- 
gious drama produced in the Middle Ages We merely 


*Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 90. t Lbid., p. 104. 
tJanssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 270. 
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BEAR-BAITING AT THE CIRCUS. 


observe of all the Mystery Plays, that the actors commenced 
by chanting these words: ‘‘Let us pray the Holy Spirit to 
preserve us in the faith until we leave this vale of tears for 
our true home. Kyrie eleison.”* And, as Dom Gasquet tells 
us in Zhe Eve of the Reformation, pp. 316-317, these religious 
plays did vividly impress on the unlettered folk the chief 
events not only of the life of our Saviour, but also the events 
related in the Old Testament: the Creation, the story of Noe, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, etc., etc; so that the most ignorant 
person might know a good deal of the Bible. 

But to come now to the Amersham goose market, let us 
say that like all markets in those days it was an occasion not 
only for buying and selling, but likewise for hearty enjoyment. 
And as feather beds were universal, the number of geese this 
day at Amersham could hardly be counted. And many of 
them had come along distance. But they were not over-tired, 
for a goose driven with care might arrive in Shropshire from 
the borders of Scotland, and be little the worse for the jour- 
ney. The noise which their cackling made was deafening ; 
’twas so loud that you could barely hear the church bell ring- 
ing for Mass. Then, when Mass was ended, the business and 
the fun at Amersham began in earnest; for the time being 
every trouble was forgotten and countless happy voices min- 
gled with the cackling of the geese. 

Here let us observe that if at this period there was a good 
deal of hardship and poverty in England, yet there was not 

* Janssen, History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, voli. p. 274. 
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what we in our day call pauperism. It is true that too many 

of the nobles were over-proud and given up to luxury, and 

not averse to hanging those beneath them for trifling offences. 

Nevertheless, the boundary between class and class was no 

longer impassable; the terrible uprising of the poor people in 

1381 was not forgotten. The villein by learning a craft was 

now able to get up in the world; and many villeins were 

gradually becoming land’ ‘owners; while the artisans were 

becoming small contractors. Indeed, for men who were really 

willing to work, this age might be called the golden age.* 
Despite, therefore, of the poverty which did oppress not a 

few of them, and of a good deal of downright brutality on 

the part of the nobles, the buyers and sellers and the merry- 

makers, who had come together at this goose market, bore 

their ills very lightly. Hitched to a post at the church door 

stood a mule carrying a monk’s mattress and saddle-bags 

(‘twas the same good monk, who had now got his saddle-bags 

back), while resting on the church steps was a dusty, footsore 

pilgrim on his way to Rome and the Holy Land; and the 

pilgrim was in need of rest, for he had trudged all the way 

from Northumberland. But fag- 

ged and poor though he was, there 

was not a happier being at Amer- 

sham, for the dream of his youth 

had been to lay eyes on Jerusalem 

and Bethlehem and Nazareth, and 

thanks to the last will and testa- 

ment of a certain rich merchant, 

enough money had been left to 

defray the cost of a poor person’s 

journey to Palestine; and he had. 77 

been chosen to make the pilgrim- 

age. . AN ANCIENT PILGRIM. 
Presently the pilgrim got up and, passing through the God’s 

acre, he entered the broad meadow where the fair was just 

beginning. The first person that attracted his attention was a 

minstrel, or gleeman, as he was commonly called; and. a min- 

strel in the Middle Ages was an important personage. No 


*Dom Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation, pp. 356-365: ‘‘ The town and country guilds 
obviated pauperism. They covered the field of Christian charity.’ Under Henry VIII. 
parliament took possession of all the property of the guilds. 

t /bid., p. 416. 
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theatres then existed and the nobles had few better distractions 
(when they were not fighting the French or among themselves) 
than to listen to the gleeman recite some tale of King Arthur, 
or play on the vielle, which was a kind of fiddle,* while the 
people—the toiling, freedom-loving people—did love to hear 
him tell again the story of Robin Hood, whose heart had been 
with the poor, downtrodden Saxon. And let us say that the 
king’s officers were generally on the lookout on these occa- 
sions, lest under the color of song or story the minstrel should 
give voice to over-liberal sentiments, and thus encourage the 
laborers to demand more privileges than they had already 
wrung from the upper class.t 

The gleeman whom the pilgrim was watching was playing 
on his instrument with might and main, and around him stood 
a score of young men and maidens, all eager for a dance; 
their heads and arms were swaying to and fro to mark time 
with the music. But the dance did not begin, for the best 
dancer of them all was not present, and more than one voice 
was calling for Mary Gower, the miller’s daughter from 
Oakham. 

Well, yonder she is at the far end of the meadow. 

‘“‘My child,” spoke the monk with whom she is talking, “I 
do willingly forgive your lover for running off with my saddle- 
bags, which Ethelwald, the hermit, has managed to restore to 
me; and I have resolved that if it isin my power to save him, 
he shall not be punished for the theft. But Wat Tyler, you 
know, is a villein bound to the soil; his name, moreover, is 
against him, for he is a grandson of the arch-rebel, Wat Tyler, 
and Baron de Courtenay vows that he will pursue him and 
hang him, not for what he did to me, but as a lesson to the 
other villeins on his manor.” 

“Well, only for his grandfather’s dauntless spirit in the 
great uprising twenty years ago, there would not be to-day so 
many freeholders in the kingdom,” answered Mary Gower. 
‘‘ Aye, ’tis a name to be proud of, and woe, woe to Baron 
de Courtenay if my Wat Tyler’s is—”’ Here she broke down 
and began to cry. 

“Stop! Your tears may be his ruin; they may put your 
betrothed in danger of his life,” said the monk in an under- 
tone. ‘‘ The king’s officers, no doubt, have their eyes on you. 

* Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 195-196. t Jbid., p. 206. 
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They know that you and Wat Tyler are pledged to wed. 
Stop crying, I beg you.” This was wise advice, and Mary 
obeyed. 

Then, striving hard to look cheerful, ‘ Happily the church 
is very near,” she said; ‘“‘and he is fleet as a deer, and he 
can find sanctuary there.” 

“Yes, yes, so he can,” pursued the monk in an undertone. 
“So keep a smiling face and let us go listen to the herb 
doctor over there. He has already a large audience; he can 
cure every ailment. Come.” 

In a few minutes the monk was deeply interested in what 
the herb doctor, or herbalist, as he was commonly called, was 
saying. But Mary could not conceal her agitation. Did she 
recognize her lover’s voice? He was standing on the stump 
of a tree, and spread out on the ground below him was a 
piece of cloth, on which were displayed very many different 
herbs, a certain cure for as many bodily ills. 

“My good friends,” he was saying, “I will teach you now 
a proper cure for small-pox if you will listen. Will you 
listen? Take off your caps. Give ear; . . . look at this 
herb.” * 

Here let us say that we may reasonably believe that, only 
for Mary Gower, Wat Tyler might have lived many a long 
year to sell his medicines in different parts of the realm, and 
he and she might have dwelt long and happily together as 
man and wife. But Mary immediately recognized his voice, 
and he too must have betrayed his feelings when his eyes 
rested on her. One of the king’s officers shrewdly guessed 
the cause of her emotion; and there was more than one officer 
on the lookout. Presently the sheriff sprang up behind the 
herb doctor, and jerking off his long, red wig, the runaway 
villein and thief stood revealed to the crowd. But a pedlar, 
who chanced to be close by, in an instant seized the sheriff's 
legs with the grip of a bull-dog, and in a moment the confu- 
sion and uproar became indescribable. The church was not a 
quarter of a mile away. “Run, run for the church!” cried a 
hundred voices. ‘Run, run!” And had there been only one 
bailiff at the goose market, all would have ended well for Wat 
Tyler; the sanctuary would have been gained in time. But 
too many bailiffs were closing in on him, and 

*Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, p. 179. 
VOL, LXXVIII.—39 


. 
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In those days very little was thought of a hanging; it was too 
common a sight. And onthe gibbet the body was left to swing 
to and fro in the wind, while at night the wolves would come and 
howl and try to spring up at the ghastly object not many feet 
above them. It was thus with poor Wat Tyler’s body. And 
he was soon forgotten; only one villein the less on Baron de 
Courtenay’s manor. What became of Mary Gower no one ever 
knew. But the hermit Ethelwald believed that the cries he used 
to hear in the forest were her cries. Never in his lonely life 
had he heard anything so mournful, nor so unearthly. 
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BY REVEREND FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.S.F.C. 


a3, 


weediteE pass now to Professor Harnack’s second aspect 
B §6of the Gospel. 

As the whole message of Jesus Christ can be 
summed up in the announcement of a direct 
see, 4oand unique relationship between God and the 
saul, so 5 ae. he says, it can be summed up again in the idea 
of the Fatherhood of God and the infinite value of the human 
soul. And it is in this idea that he discovers the clearest and 
most direct significance of our Lord’s message. “To our 
modern way of thinking and feeling,” he tells us, “ Christ’s 
message appears in the clearest and most direct light when 
grasped in connection with the idea of God the Father and the 
infinite value of the human soul. Here the elements which I 
would describe as the restful and rest-giving in Jesus’ message, 
and which are comprehended in the idea of our being children 
of God, find expression.” He goes on to say: ‘‘ The fact that 
the whole of Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two 
heads—God the Father and the human soul so ennobled that it 
can and does unite with him—shows that the Gospel is in no- 
wise a positive religion like the rest; that it contains no 
statutory or particularistic elements; that it is, therefore, 
religion itself. It is superior to all antithesis and tension 
between this world and a world to come, between reason and 
ecstasy, between work and isolation from the world, between 
Judaism and Hellenism. It can dominate them all, and there is 
no factor of earthly life to which it is confined or necessarily 

tied down.” * 

Did this passage stand by itself we could unhesitatingly 
accept it as the utterance of a Catholic mind. In a sense the 
whole Gospel may be said to centre the revelation of the 
Fatherhood of God; and the ultimate expression of the relig- 
ious spirit may be summed up in the opening words of the 
Lord’s Prayer: Our Father who art in heaven. 

* Lect. IV., p. 63. 
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When man realizes the truth contained in these words and 
accepts them as the measure of his own life, he can go no 
further; he has attained to perfect religion. And in the 
realization of the Fatherhood of God, the soul comes to under- 
stand its own immense value; it finds itself raised above mere 
earthly issues and conditions, and all that is merely temporal 
falls into a secondary place in its scheme of life. If it seeks 
for temporal things, it is only because on this earth certain 
temporal things are needful; but it is in the eternal things that 
the soul finds its true interest and pleasure. Moreover, the 
soul which attains to this higher plane of existence is thereby 
taken out of the ordiniry antitheses and contradictions which 
enter into the world’s life. In the Gospel there is in truth 
neither Greek nor Jew, neither lord nor servant, neither learned 
nor ignorant. These terms imply purely temporal obstructions. 
But the Gospel deals with the eternal in man; it values a man 
as he stands before God, not as he stands before the world. 
And the man who truly realizes in himself the message of the 
Gospel is thereby raised above the plane of the world’s 
ordinary existence. The failure to recognize this fact is often 
ludicrously manifested in the way some writers treat of the 
lives of certain saints. Of late years there has been a con- 
siderable cult of St. Francis of Assisi; and a great deal of mere 
energy has been displayed in setting him forth as a great 
social reformer. In a sense he was; but not in the sense in 
which the term is sometimes applied to him. To listen to some 
of his eulogists one would conclude. that St. Francis was a far- 
seeing economist with designs on the feudal system; whereas in 
truth St. Francis was blissfully indifferent to economic and 
political systems. Had he been called upon to decide the 
merits of the rival claims between feudalism and the new 
democracy, he would have certainly asked: ‘‘ What have I to 
do with your systems? Cannot you live in peace in spite of 
your systems?” 

The same might be said of our Lord Himself. He rigidly 
kept himself apart from merely temporal issues. ‘‘Give to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s”—what does this mean but that our Lord left the 
world to look after its own merely temporal concerns, whilst 
he directed man’s attention to what is eternal ? 

In the case of St. Francis as well as in the case of our Lord 
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Himself, momentous changes followed even in the world’s 
temporal policy and habits of life. The Gospel by transform- 
ing the lives of the early Christians, and later on of the 
Franciscans, did indirectly affect the world at large and its 
policy and institutions. In giving to God the things that are 
God's, the Christians necessarily limited the jurisdiction claimed 
by Cesar; the early Franciscans, with their passionate 
sympathy with the suffering and oppressed, largely contributed 
to the final disappearance of corrupt feudalism and to the 
establishment of the new democracy. But that only shows how 
indissolubly connected all human institutions are with the 
eternal principles of right and wrong. 

The point I wish to make here is that the Gospel is directly 
and essentially concerned with the eternal destiny of man, and 
not with anything merely temporal; it affects temporal things 
only indirectly, inasmuch as there can be no absolute isolation 
of the temporal from the eternal. In other words, the Gospel 
views life from a higher plane than that on which the ordinary 
interests and ambitions of the world have play; it acts on the 
world from above. In this sense it is superior to the particu- 
laristic elements in the world’s life, and to all its antitheses and 
tensions. At the same time, whilst of its cwn nature superior 
to the things of this temporal life, religion cannot ignore them. 
These temporal things may be essentially evil either in character 
or in tendency, and religion then has to denounce them; or 
they may be within their own sphere quite lawful—adumbrations 
in time of eternal realities. In this latter case the things of 
this world may be made to subserve eternal truth by way of 
symbolism. Thus “ marrying and giving in marriage” are de- 
clared in the Gospel to belong to the temporal order of things, 
yet nevertheless Christ conferred a sacramental dignity on 
marriage, making it symbolical of a higher and eternal love. 

In like manner the world’s philosophies are but of temporal 
value in themselves; yet inasmuch as they help men upon 
earth to realize intellectually some larger measure of the eternal 
truths, are necessarily of value to religion. They may but 
be the scaffolding of the religious life; yet whilst our religious 
life is in the building, the scaffolding has its worth. No 
theologian would say that scholastic philosophy, for example, 
is part of the Gospel; but it has appreciably done much to 
commend the Gospel to men’s intellects. Or again, the tem- 


. 
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poral policy of the church in dealing with nations may be said 
to form no part of the Gospel; yet inasmuch as it educates 
the yet undeveloped spiritual nature of man to know and 
appreciate the Gospel itself, it has part in our religion on earth. 
In this sense even the Gospel is not altogether independent of 
particularistic elements, nor can be whilst men are what they 
are. It is indeed the charter of spiritual freedom to all who 
are capable of exercising their freedom; but not to those who 
yet need the swaddling-clothes of “positive precepts” and 
this world’s systems. To a St. Francis, living already on the 
higher plane of life, and seeing eternal truths with a direct, 
though yet imperfect vision, philosophic systems could add 
nothing to the real content of his knowledge of God; but to 
more ordinary mortals, groping after the higher ways but not 
yet arrived, the philosophy of the schools was a veritable grace, 
imparting light and understanding. 

Where, it seems to us, Professor Harnack lamentably fails, 
is that he does not see that the Gospel, though superior in 
itself to the merely temporal, is cast into the world as a 
leaven, gradually leavening the whole, and that therefore it 
must act upon those particularistic elements which make up 
the world’s life and in some way ally itself with them; else it 
will never transform the world. Later on, in his lectures on 
the development of the church, he admits the necessity of the 
“secularizing process” in order that the world shall itself be 
divinized; but at the same time impatiently tosses this fact 
aside as a necessary evil. 

In truth, the germ-fallacy of Professor Harnack’s theory is 
that he seeks the kingdom of God simply here in the present, 
and in the soul of the individual only. He will not admit that 
it belongs not so much to the present as to the future, and 
that it is found not merely in the soul of the individual but in 
the whole life of humanity reconciled to God. And so he 
cannot see that religion as we see it here in ordinary life is 
necessarily an imperfect thing, aiming at the highest, but as yet 
working its way through various stages, some lower, some 
higher, of spiritual development. Neither does his theory per- 
mit him to recognize the action of the Gospel on secular sys- 
tems and institutions as part of that world-wide conversion at 
which Christianity aims. He narrows religion down to mere 
individual consciousness—the consciousness of God as the 
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Father. He will not admit, as we Catholics claim, that this 
consciousness is but the foundation of an organic human 
society, in which by this very consciousness all. human energies 
and relationships are transformed and exalted. No; for him 
the mere foundation is the entire structure. 

Professor Harnack’s analysis of the Gospel suffers in every 
point from this narrow and exclusive conception. In seeking 
simplicity he has lopped off all the branches and left only the 
bare trunk, and even that he has cut down to the level of his 
own eyes. In centring all his thoughts upon the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God, to the exclusion of all other ideas and 
aspects of the evangelical message, he reduces this message to 
a mere aphorism. The Gospel is, in truth, not so simple as 
Professor Harnack would have us believe. As Cardinal New- 
man has remarked,* it is impossible to define Christianity in a 
sentence. To do so and to accept the definition as all-com- 
prehensive, is nothing else than a negation of all that the defi- 
nition does not suggest, and consequently a virtual denial of 
Christianity as it really is. So now in describing the Gospel 
as the revelation of the Fatherhood of God, the lecturer would 
deny the objective character of the heavenly kingdom, and 
exclude the idea of Christ’s divinity and of the church. 

This same method of exclusiveness vitiates further conclu- 
sions of his—as, for example, when he tells us’ that “the all- 
important element in religion is the consciousness of being safe 
in God.” In a sense this is true, if it means the realization by 
man of his dependence upon God as upon his heavenly 
Father. But it is not true if we are to take it, as it is evi- 
dently taken by the lecturer, in the Lutheran sense of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, which virtually denies the value of good 
works and belittles the necessity of exhibiting one’s faith in 
one’s works. 

In like manner we cannot accept simply and without further 
explanation the saying: “Religion gives us only a single 
experience, but one which presents the world in a new light: 
the Eternal appears; time becomes means to an end;- man is 
seen to be on the side of the Eternal.’”’ Yes; but when one 
comes to reflect on this “single experience,” it is found that 
the experience implies a very complex tissue of ideas. Brought 
under the reflex act of consciousness, it is like a ray of light 

* Development of Doctrine, I. i. 3. 


. 
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brought under the crystal; its simplicity dividing into many 
elements, some of one color, some of another. In fact, our 
most vital experiences are, like life itself, at once very simple 
and very complex. To forget the complexity is to misun- 
derstand the simplicity, and hence the danger of attempting to 
reduce life to the narrowness of a single formula, however 
sublime. Many formule will still leave something unappre- 
hended. 

Still, as we have said, there is a legitimate use of the say- 
ing: The whole Gospel is summed up in the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God. Yet, is this idea so absolutely distinctive 
of the Gospel as Professor Harnack would have us believe? 
Is there no indication of this doctrine in Jewish tradition? 
Undoubtedly our Divine Lord revealed this truth with a clear- 
ness and definiteness unknown to the Jews; but the idea of 
God's Fatherhood is nevertheless revealed in the Prophets. 
Where is God’s fatherly care more pathetically expressed than 
in the book of Isaias? One might quote the passages: ‘ For 
thou art our Father, and (though) Abraham hath not known 
us and Israel hath been ignorant of us: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father” (Isaias Ixiii. 16); ‘‘ And now, O Lord, thou art our 
Father” (Isaias Ixiv. 8). One might well ask whether our 
Lord had not these two passages in mind when he taught his 
disciples to pray. 

But it is not merely in the presence of the words in the 
text that we find an anticipation of our Lord’s doctrine; but 
what is of more forcible argument, the entire spirit of the pro- 
phetical teaching is in harmony with the doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood. The prophetical history of Israel is the parable 
of the Prodigal Son worked out in the life of a people. Where 
is the paternal accent more clearly heard than in those ever- 
recurring words: ‘“ Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O 
Jacob, and formed thee, O Israel: Fear not, for I have 
redeemed thee and called thee by thy name: thou art mine” 
(Isaias xliii. 1). 

True, to the Jew God’s Fatherhood is for Israel, not for 
the world at large. Israel rather than man is the child of 
God. It was our Lord who clearly and for ever declared that 
God is the Father of all mankind, and that every human soul 
has the right to enter into filial relations with God. Our Lord 
broke through Jewish particularism. Yet the idea of God’s 
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Fatherhood was not altogether new to the disciples, when they 
heard it from his lips. What was new to them was the doc- 
trine that the Gentiles as well as the Jews were children of 
God, and to be invited to come back to their Father's house. 
Even this was not altogether a new doctrine; for the prophets 
had accustomed the Jews to look for the salvation of all men; 
only it was to be through their conversion to Judaism. All 
nations were to come and enter the Temple. That was the 
first step in the direction of supplanting Jewish particularism, 
and prepared. the world for the final enunciation of the evan- 
gelical doctrine, in which the Jewish temple had no place. 

What, then, becomes of Professor Harnack’s rule, that 
whatever is found in Jewish tradition is not to be regarded as 
the message of Jesus Christ, since this very conception of the 
Fatherhood of God, wherein he finds the clearest light of the 
Gospel, is so largely a Jewish doctrine? 

But perhaps he would reply that the Gospel message of 
the Fatherhood of God is to be taken in connection with that 
other formula concerning the infinite value of the human soul. 
He would say, perhaps, that the distinctive teaching of Jesus 
Christ is that God is the Father of every individual human 
soul, without reference to any particular creed, whether Jewish 
or Catholic or any other. He would say in other words that 
the true evangelical doctrine is that every human soul, by the 
very fact that it is a human soul, has all the rights and privi- 
leges of a child of God, and therefore is in direct communion 
with God as its Father, and derives spiritual life from this 
direct communion with God, without any mediate channels of 
grace, such as the church and the sacraments. This, in fact, I 
take to be Professor Harnack’s meaning. But where does he 
find this doctrine in the Gospels? The Gospels certainly do 
not speak of man, by the mere fact of being man, having the 
rights and privileges of a child of God and member of the 
kingdom. On the contrary they draw a clear distinction 
between the children of the world and the children of the king- 
dom; between the believer and the unbeliever. It is true that 
in the Gospels all men are regarded as children of God, inas- 
much as the heavenly kingdom is thrown open to all without 
distinction of race or class, and all may therefore enter into 
the kingdom, and thus enter into the rights and privileges of 
the children of God. But it is only when they become mem- 


. 
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bers of the kingdom that they properly can be called children 
of God in the full sense of the words. The doctrine as set 
forth in the Gospels may be put under these four heads: 

1. God is the Father of all men, inasmuch as he has des- 
tined all men to share in the life of his kingdom, together with 
his eternal Son. 

2. But some of his creatures have gone astray, and have 
forfeited the privileges destined for them, and no longer have 
the status of children. 

(See the parable of the Prodigal Son.) 

3. God nevertheless yearns that the sinner should repent 
and avail himself of God’s fatherly mercy to be reinstated in 
the promise of sonship. : 

4. That those who follow Christ here on earth shall share 
in the kingdom as co-heirs with him. 

(See Matthew xx. 20-23.) 

Now, the whole point of the Gospel is that the children of 
God are the children of the kingdom; that sharing in the 
kingdom makes us children of God. Professor Harnack pits 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God against the idea of an 
objective visible kingdom. Yet the evident meaning of the 
Gospels is that the Fatherhood of God is consummated in the 
establishment of the objective kingdom in which men are raised 
to the dignity of children of God, through their relationship 
with the Eternal Son, Jesus Christ. 

For Professor Harnack, the value of the human soul 
is derived from its personal communion with God. ‘The 
man,” he says, “who can say ‘my Father’ to the Being who 
rules heaven and earth is thereby raised above heaven and 
earth, and himself has a value which is higher than all the 
fabric of this world.”* This is one of those truthful and 
luminous passages, many of which abound in the lectures, 
whose beauty and truth are destroyed by the context. It is 
quite true that the Gospel has given an immeasurable value to 
the human soul. Nothing Professor Harnack has said on this 
point brings out this truth more exquisitely than the Catholic 
doctrine that the soul of the least of God’s creatures is of 
such value in the sight of God, that to save that one soul only, 
our Divine Lord would willingly have died. Nevertheless it 
is evident in the Gospels that the value of the human soul 

* Lect. IV., p. 67. 
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is taken in connection with the kingdom, of which that soul is 
a possible member. Nowhere in the Gospel can the individual 
soul be said to be considered apart from the visible, objective 
kingdom. ‘He that hateth his life in this world shall keep it 
unto life eternal,” is a text quoted by Professor Harnack. But 
what is here meant by life eternal? It is the antithesis of 
“this world”; that is, of the kingdom of sense-pleasures and 
temporal interests; the objective visible life of worldlings. 
Eternal life, on the other hand, is the objective organic life 
which the Gospel is to establish. So, too, when our Lord says: 
“What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his soul,” the thought again is.of the soul in refer- 
ence to the kingdom. To lose one’s soul is to lose one’s place 
in the eternal kingdom. No man can really lose his soul; but 
he may separate himself from that full human but eternal life 
in which the soul finds its proper satisfaction and destiny, as a 
member of the kingdom of God, and thus stultify the life of 
his soul. In this sense he may be said to lose his soul, and it 
is in this sense that the phrase is used in the Gospel. Apart 
from the kingdom, then, the human soul can hardly be said to 
have a value; its value is derived from the fact that it is 
destined to have a place in the kingdom. 

We come now to the third aspect under which Professor 
Harnack views the Gospel—as ‘the commandment of love.” 
The whole Gospel, he says, is contained in this precept. Again 
we can only reply that this assertion is at once true and false. 
It is true if one understands it to mean that love is the root- 
principle and supreme law of the Gospel in regard to our 
ethical relations with God and man. It is false if by it is 
meant that the Gospel is nothing else than an ethical system 
founded in love, or if the commandment of love is regarded 
as an end in itself. 

Professor Harnack assumes that the commandment of love 
does away with the need of public worship. ‘“ Jesus,” he says, 
‘freed the moral element from all alien connections, even from 
its alliance with the public religion. Therefore, to say that the 
Gospel is a matter of ordinary morality is not to misunder- 
stand Him.” * In denying a necessary place to public worship 
in his scheme of religion, Professor Harnack is, of course, but 
logically following out his idea of individual communion with 

* Lect, IV., p. 72. 
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God. If the individual stands alone with God, public worship 
can have no meaning. Public worship is the expression of that 
social homage which men render to God, not merely as indivi- 
duals but as members of a divine society; and as such it is a 
necessary element in a religion which regards man as a social 
being. Christ therefore, we may take it, could not exclude 
public worship from the list of the commandments; nor is there 
any ground in the Gospels to say that he did. Did he not 
himself frequently attend the service of the synagogue and the 
Temple? and he went not merely to denounce the unfaithful- 
ness of the Jews, but as a devout participator in their worship. 
Did he not, too, command respect for the chair of Moses, and 
send the lepers to the priests to fulfil the law? When, to take 
the instance quoted by Professor Harnack, our Lord “ exhibited 
an indignant contempt for those who allow their neighbors, nay, 
even their parents, to starve, and on the other hand send gifts 
to the Temple,”—his indignation is aroused not because they 
offer gifts to the Temple, but because they made the offering 
of these gifts an excuse for neglecting a more urgent duty, 
and because too the motive which led them to offer their gifts 
was one of pride and ostentation. Just as a Catholic priest 
to-day might refuse with indignation a gift of altar-plate offered 
by a man who under-paid his servants or neglected his home. 
Unhappily, amongst the Jews at the time of our Lord, as in 
certain periods of religious degeneracy since, religious observances 
had become a matter of external form and had lost their inner, 
truly religious significance. Against this degeneration our Lord 
was constantly pouring out the vials of his wrath and contempt. 
But far from destroying public worship, his object was to deepen 
its spiritual content, to make it the sincere expression of inward 
worship. Certainly he abolished, or left it to his apostles to 
abolish, particular Jewish ceremonies which had no further 
spiritual meaning, and he protested against certain pharisaical 
exaggerations of ritual, which also were without spiritual sincerity. 
Yet he maintained certain rites, such as the pasch, and endowed 
them with a higher symbolism; and may we not see in the dis- 
course on the Light of the world* one of many efforts of our 
Lord to manifest the symbolism of Jewish worship? 

It is impossible, then, to see in the Gospels an abrogation 
of public worship by the commandment of love. This com- 


* John xii,, 20-36. 
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mandment was indeed the supreme commandment; and upon 
it even the duty of public worship is based. Men are to serve 
God out of-love, as children worshipping a loving parent. So 
too they are to serve their neighbors, not from desire of per- 
sonal benefit, as do the heathen, but from simple love of their 
neighbor, after the example Christ has himself given us. Truly 
would our Lord have “nothing to do with the purposeful and 
self-seeking pursuit of good works.” That subtle selfishness 
which infects so many apparently good people, actuating even 
their ‘‘good works” with an intense seeking of their own 
personal interest, whether in this world or the next, is abso- 
lutely opposed to the mind of our Saviour. ‘“‘To be anathema 
for the brethren” was St. Paul’s desire, and the desire of many 
a saint, and the phrase does but seek to express by hyperbole 
the utter unselfishness of Christian love. 
There is one other point in Professor Harnack’s analysis of 
the Gospel to which we will call attention, because his treat- 
ment of it illustrates his frequent misconception of Catholic 
teaching. It regards the question of asceticism. ‘“‘There is a 
widespread opinion,” says Professor Harnack—‘it is domi- 
nant in the Catholic churches and many Protestants share it 
nowadays—that in the last resort, and in the must important 
things which it enjoins, the Gospel is a strictly world-shunning 
and ascetic creed. Some people proclaim this piece of intelli- 
gence with sympathy and admiration; nay, they magnify it 
into the contention that the whole value and meaning of genu- 
ine Christianity, as of Buddhism, lies in its world-denying 
character. Others emphasize the world-shunning doctrines of 
the Gospel, in order thereby to expose its incompatibility with 
modern ethical principles and to prove its uselessness as a 
religion. The Catholic churches* have found a curious way 
out of the difficulty, and one which is in reality a product of 
despair. They recognize, as I have said, the world-denying 
character of the Gospel, and they teach, accordingly, that it is 
only in the form of monasticism—that is, in the ‘ vita religiosa’ 
—that true Christian life finds its expression. But they admit 
a lower kind of Christianity, without asceticism, as ‘ sufficient.’ 
We will say nothing about this strange concession now; the 
Catholic doctrine is that it is only monks who can follow Christ 
fully.” + As opposed to this he goes on to set forth his own 


* By ‘‘ Catholic churches’ Professor Harnack means the Roman and the Greek. 
t Lecture V., p. 79. 
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doctrine that this world is given us “to be made the best of 
within the bounds of its own blessings and its own regulations, 
and that if Christianity makes any other claim, it thereby 
shows that it is unnatural. If Christianity has no goal to set 
before this life, if it transfers everything to a Beyond; if it 
declares all earthly blessings to be valueless, and points exclu- 
sively to a world-shunning and contemplative life, it is an 
offence to all energetic, nay, ultimately, to all true natures; 
for such natures are certain that our faculties are given us to 
be employed and that the earth is assigned us to be cultivated 
and subdued.” * 

Evidently from these passages Professor Harnack fails to 
understand the nature of Catholic asceticism or monasticism. 
According to his conception of it, Catholic asceticism is founded 
in the belief that the present world with all its joys and inter- 
ests is essentially evil, and therefore to be shunned. He dis- 
sociates Catholicism from Manicheism only by the admittance 
of a sort of “lower kind of Christianity ” sufficient for salva- 
tion, but not the perfect Gospel. 

Was there ever a more entire misunderstanding ? We must, 
however, admit that some of the devotional writings with which 
the Catholic world has been inundated during the past three 
centuries do lend color to the statement. Too frequently in 
these writings is the infection of puritanism evident; the world 
is spoken of as though it were bad in itself, an utterly evil 
thing. The most noticeable feature about these writings is the 
absence of the human feeling and of joy, as though to be 
human and joyous were to be unrighteous. But these writings do 
not represent Catholic teaching, but are the outcome of peculiar 
circumstances and the morbid character of the times in which 
they see the light. Had Professor Harnack observed the his- 
tory of the monks sympathetically he might have seen how 
untrue his statement of Catholic monasticism is to the fact. 
The monk renounces the world not because it is in itself an 
evil thing, but because he himself is called to a more intimate 
communion with the unseen world than is possible in the 
ordinary paths of the world’s life. His renouncement is the 
result of a special vocation. How utterly opposed Catholic 
asceticism is to Buddhism, or any other form of dehumanizing 
religion, is surely evident to any one whose eyes are open to 

“Lecture V., p. 80-81. 
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see, in the history of European civilization; for who did more 
to introduce the arts of civilized life among the modern nations 
than the Catholic monk? And was it not the medizval friar— 
another representative of Catholic asceticism—who rehabilitated 
society in the nineteenth century, founding hospitals, fostering 
learning, encouraging marriage, inspiring the arts? If the 
Catholic monk leaves the world it is only that he might the 
more freely and forcibly act on the world. His very renounce- 
ment is itself an effective discipline to correct the moral abuses 
of society. His vow of poverty rebukes the inordinate love of 
personal property so common amongst men; his vows of 
chastity and obedience are a vivid lesson on the possibility and 
duty of self-restraint. 

The monk’s life is, in fact, properly understood when we 
take it in its relation to the whole Christian society. Not all 
men are called to be monks; yet all are called to be perfect 
Christians, even though they be owners of landed estates or 
living in the marriage state. Each man has to follow the 
divine vocation, whether it be to the marriage state or to the 
cloister; and he is made perfect in fulfilling the vocation to 
which he is called. 

Of course to any one who holds by the theory that religion 
consists wholly and exclusively in individual communion with 
God, the Catholic monastic ideal can never be wholly intelligi- 
ble. For the value of the monastic life largely consists in its 
communion with the wider life of the whole Catholic body. 
The monk fulfils a function in the organized body of the 
church: he is not a mere world-shunning ascetic. For though 
separated from the ordinary life of the world, he yet continues 
to act on the world, and forms part of the world’s life in the 
church. 

And yet there is a sense in which every Catholic—be he 
monk or layman—must renounce the world if he would be a 
perfect Christian. Professor Harnack, though he has caricatured 
Catholic asceticism and wrongly classed it with Buddhism, has 
truly perceived a vital difference between the Catholic- asceti- 
cism and the form of self-denial which he himself admits as 
necessary to a Christian life. As we have seen, his whole 
conception of religion is present personal communion with God; 
he practically denies that fuller realization of religion in 
eternity, to which Catholics look forward as the ultimate goal 
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of their existence. This fuller and perfect realization is what 
animates the Catholic; and in view of this eternity he values 
less the things of time. He does not deny value to temporal 
things, but he holds them to be of use only as means to the. 
eternal. Even in regard to his knowledge of God, he knows 
it to be imperfect now, and looks forward to a more perfect 
vision in the future. True to the Gospel, the Catholic looks 
beyond this present world for the realization of the Gospel 
promise. To Professor Harnack this view is heresy. If he 
believes in a life beyond the grave, he has such vague and 
shadowy notions about it, that he seeks the complete realiza- 
tion of religion in present earthly communion with God. And 
this, it seems to me, is what these lectures teach, notwithstand- 
ing their high religious fervor—that there is no certainty of a 
proper human existence beyond this earth; that life here is 
all we need therefore be concerned with, and that religion is 
but a subjective consciousness of a Higher Being than our- 
selves, whose nature is good and all-merciful, and with whom 
whilst we live we may have some sort of personal communion, 
but of whom we know nothing save that He must have the 
highest moral attributes we find in man. Therefore we attrib- 
ute to this Being the attribute of love—the highest attribute of 
man. And in doing this we become His children. Such in 
brief is the teaching of these lectures: a mere shadowy The- 
ism. But what else can man arrive at, once he rejects the 
divine authority of the Church? And that is why I said in 
the beginning that these lectures are the last word of Prot- 
estantism.” 
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THE STORY OF THE “MORTE INNOCENTE.” 


BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


f_VERY visitor to Venice who has come down the 
Grand Canal disembarks in the Piazzeta, and 
halts at the foot of the column bearing the 
winged lion: before you stretch the opalescent 
&® waters of the lagoons, with a faint girdle of 
green islands far away; to your left rises the Ducal Palace, 
to your right the /oggie of Sansovino. Memories of all those 
historic stones have witnessed hold you spellbound, while your 
eyes feast on the scene which stands alone in its peculiar 
style. When the sun has gone down in a flood of purple and 
gold, and the twilight falls, look towards the south-west side 
of the Church of St. Mark, and just in front of the Madonna 
in mosaic you will see two little lights suddenly flash out. 
These lamps are lit at sunset every evening, and burn through- 
out the night with a steady radiance, like two stars seen from 
afar, and only go out when the darkness is lost in the full 
light of day. Any Venetian, high or low, will tell you the 
reason of their existence—the sad but true story of the ‘‘ Morte 
Innocente,”’ or the ‘‘ Buon anima del Fornaretto,” as he is vari- 
ously termed, in whose memory they burn; a story of love 
and death, an example of the fallible nature of human evi- 
dence, and the danger of hasty judgment. 


On a brilliantly clear March morning of the year 1507, 
though six o’clock had not yet struck, there were already seve- 
ral customers in the Ostorta of the Cafpa d’Oro, situated in 
the Campiello dei Pignoli, facing a canal in the Sestiére of St. 
Marco. This tavern was largely frequented by workmen, gon- 
doliers, and fishermen inhabiting the neighboring narrow calle, 
for, besides opening his doors so early, its host, Bartolo, kept 
a large assortment of the home-made wines and spirits so 
popular in those days, in which his customérs were wont to 
indulge before venturing out into the air of the lagoons, keen 
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enough at that early hour, when the sun had not sufficiently 
warmed the atmosphere. The tavern, too, was a place of 
resort where friends met and discussed the news of the day. 

On the morning in question the guests present, consisting 
of a workman and two gondoliers, were carrying on a friendly 
talk with the genial host, when the door opened to admit a 
singularly handsome young fellow, carrying a large basket full 
of freshly baked loaves; he was greeted with cries of “ Evviva 
Pietro!” 

“Good morning, friends,” he replied, putting down his 
basket. “Bartolo, give me a glass of malvagia before I begin 
my rounds; the cold is piercing this morning.” 

“You’re late, Pietro,” observed Giovanni, one of the gon- 
doliers. 

“TI left home at the usual time,” was the answer, “but 
met a poor old woman carrying such a load of wood that I 
thought she would be crushed under it; so I just took it to 
her door, while she watched my basket. To your health, 
friends!’’ and Pietro emptied his glass. 

“How goes business?” asked Giovanni. 

“It could not be better; my father’s bread is acknowledged 
to be the best in Venice, and we can scarcely get through the 
orders. Have you heard the latest dictum: Wine from Friuli, 
and bread from Tasca? But now I must be off, and hurry to 
make up for lost time.” As he raised his basket the cloth 
covering the bread was displaced, and the corner of a beauti- 
ful sheath appeared. 

“What’s that, Pietro?” inquired Vincenzo, the second gon- 
dolier; ‘“‘have you invested in a dagger?” 

“IT; a dagger! Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed Pietro; ‘do 
you suppose I would carry about such a weapon for the 
world? I found this lying on the ground as I came along, 
and picked it up. See, it is silver, and richly chased.” 

‘Rather! Worth many a scudo, I should say,” agreed 
Bartolo, who had approached. 

“That’s what I guessed,” replied Pietro, slipping the sheath 
into his breast pocket; ‘‘and as no one ever claims such an 
article I shall take it to one of the Jews on the Rialto, and 
exchange it for a trinket for my Teresa.” Nodding to his 
friends, he shouldered his basket and left the tavern, his merry 
whistle dying away in the distance. 
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“What a good fellow he is!” said the workman, looking 
after him. 

“There is not a better in Venice,” affirmed Giovanni; 
‘old Marco is indeed fortunate to have such a son!” 

“And such a daughter-in-law as Pietro is bringing him!” 
added Vincenzo. 

While these remarks were being exchanged a man, whose 
face was covered by a black velvet mask, entered, and sat 
down at an empty table. ‘Cyprus,’’ was the order, uttered in 
a short voice. 

“ Per Bacco! he does not waste words,” remarked Vincenzo 
in an undertone to his companions. ‘‘ What an hour of the 
morning to go about masked!” 

“Perhaps he is returning from a ball,” whispered Giovanni; 
“he’s a patrician, I’m sure, judging by his dress.” 

He of the mask moved uneasily: ‘‘ What are you staring 
at me for, you fellows?” he suddenly asked in an angry tone. 

“No offence meant, signore,” replied Giovanni. At this 
moment the host set down the wine before him. 

““What’s the news?” asked the stranger; “were there 
many guests at the ball at Palazzo Pisani last night ?” 

“How should I know, ///ustrissimo ?” 

“What! you live two steps from the Palazzo Pisani, and 
pretend not to know what goes on?” 

“IT am too busy to interest myself in what does not con- 
cern me.” 

“You’re an exceptional host then,” was the ironical reply. 
“Have you heard, at least, whether a street brawl took place 
in this neighborhood last night ?”’ 

‘““Not that I know of,” returned Bartolo. 

“Why, they say a man was murdered!” 

Hearing these words, Giovanni involuntarily exclaimed, 
“Perhaps the sheath Pietro found . . .” 

‘What sheath?” inquired the stranger eagerly. 

‘A silver sheath picked up by chance.” 

“ And who is this Pietro?” 

“An excellent youth, surnamed the Fornaretto, son of 
Marco Tasca, the baker. You must know that .. .” 

But the stranger had risen, paid his score, and saying, 
“‘Such matters do not interest me,” hastily departed. 

“A rude hound! If I had been in your place, Bartolo, I 
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would have set him down,” exclaimed Giovanni, shaking his 
fist at the back of the retreating stranger. ‘‘I have a presenti- 
ment that he is one of those birds of ill omen “ 

“Hold your tongue, Giovanni,” replied Bartolo hastily ; 
“remember that sometimes even the Signori of the Council of 
Ten go about masked, and one cannot be too careful. In 
Venice the very walls speak; everywhere ears are listening, 
eyes watching, hands ready to seize their prey. One can 
scarcely open one’s mouth before the Ten know of it; a lion’s 
mouth is ready in one corner to hold secret denunciations, a 
box in the wall in another receives anonymous communications. 
It does not ‘require much to be dragged before the tribunal ; 
laughter may be turned into tears in one moment, and what 
happens to the humblest of us happens ae to the nobles—for 
instance, the Doge Marino Faliero 

“You’re right, but anyhow, thank God, there is justice in 
Venice; no one is taken up or condemned without good rea- 
son,” remarked Vincenzo. 

“Rather harsh justice at times, you must allow,” put in the 
workman, and his friends laughed. 

Once more the door opened, and admitted a strong-looking, 
thick-set, elderly man, with a jovial countenance and hearty 
voice. ‘‘Good-day to the company,” was his greeting as he 
waved his hand. 

“Welcome, Marco!” the unanimous response. 

“A glass of muscat, good Bartolo,” ordered the newcomer. 

“Your son was here a short while ago,” observed the host 
as he executed the order. 

“Was he? Poor boy! he is a good lad. He works for 
ten, is always good-tempered, only a bit hot-headed at times. 
I have indeed much to be thankful for. To think my parents 
came into Venice barefoot, carrying a load on their backs, 
and now mine is the most flourishing bakery in town, and we 
have our own house, and a tidy bit of money laid by. And in 
three weeks’ time Pietro’s marriage will take place, and he will 
bring home Teresa, who is as dear to me as if she were my 
own daughter. When my time comes to go, I shall be able to 
close my eyes in peace, and bless my boy with my last breath, 
as I have blessed him every moment of his life up to now”; 
and Marco paused breathless, his face glowing as he eulogized 
the son whom he loved so devotedly. 
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“You ’re worthy one of the other; an exemplary father and 
a model son,” replied Giovanni in a tone of sincere conviction. 

“Quick; a glass of water for heaven’s sake!” cried a young 
woman, rushing into the room with a distracted countenance. 

“What’s the matter, Maria?” inquired the host. 

“Oh, if yow only knew!” she exclaimed, taking the glass 
with a trembling hand. “I have just seen the dead body of a 
patrician lying on the Traghetto di San Samuele; the dagger is 
still in his breast. Holy Virgin! his face seemed to cry out to 
heaven for vengeance as he Jay there”; and Maria sank trem- 
bling into a chair, while all pressed round her. 

“And who was it?” they asked. 

“None other than Messer Luigi Guoro, setrotary to the 
Illustrissimo Lorenzo Loredano.” On hearing this name Marco 
Tasca turned pale and started. ‘‘God have mercy upon his 
soul, and grant him peace,” he murmured, crossing himself, for 
the murdered man was well known to have led an evil life. 

‘“A good riddance too!” exclaimed Vincenzo. 

“For God’s sake, do not speak so loud!” urged Bartolo.. 

“Oh, let me be!” returned Vincenzo. ‘‘ Messer Luigi, though 
a patrician, was none the less a scoundrel, and I should not 
hesitate to say so even in the presence of the Council of Ten.” 

At this moment the door was thrown open by a boy of 
fourteen, whose hands, face, and clothes were white with flour, 
and who ran up to Marco crying: ‘‘For the love of God, 
paderone, come home at once; the sdirri are looking for your 
son Pietro.” 

“For my son Pietro!” exclaimed the old man, turning as 
pale as death, and starting to. his feet. 

“Yes, I do not know how I managed to get here, for there 
are two men posted at the door, while the others are searching 
the house.” : 

“Impossible! There is some mistake! My son, who is the 
soul of honor, to be supposed capable of committing any evil 
action! You all know it is impossible’’; and Marco, a prey 
to deadly fear, hurried out and ran towards his shop, followed 
by the boy, 


Marco Tasca had not exaggerated the praises of his son 
Pietro, who was indeed a model of youths, an indefatigable 
worker, honest to a fault, steady, and respected by all who 
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knew him. He was engaged to be married to Teresa, the 
valued .maid- of Elena Loredano, wife of the Senator Lorenzo 
Loredano, who was one of the members of the dreaded Council 
of .Ten. Teresa was an orphan, the daughter of old retainers 
of the family in which she sewed. She was now nineteen, and 
one of the most beautiful girls in Venice; of that rare and 
delicate type of beauty peculiar to the Venetian daughters of 
the people, with the red-gold hair Titian loved to paint, and 
the clear white skin and soft dark eyes which form such a strik- 
ing contrast, and which turned the heads of many a Venetian 
gallant of the day. Of a sweet, gentle disposition, she was as 
good as she was beautiful, and between her and Pietro existed 
a deep, true love. Her mistress, who held her in high esteem, 
approved of her choice, and had undertaken to provide her 
with a handsome dowry. 

When, on /festas, the young pair and old Marco glided in 
a gondola across the still canals out into the open waters of 
the lagoons, no happier hearts beat under God’s sky; in the 
translucent atmosphere of a southern spring they moved across 
the quiet waters, where the great barges with their tawny 
orange, red, or yellow sails crept slowly by like gigantic butter- 
flies with outspread wings, the fresh salt breeze from the sea 
fanning them like a caress, till the domes and campanili of 
Venice stood out against the sunset sky resembling the outlines 
of a dream-city, and they came back under the gleaming star- 
light hand-in-hand, wrapped in such unalloyed happiness as is 
rarely vouchsafed here below. 

On the morning in question, however, Pietro, having finished 
his rounds, lingered awhile at the Palazzo Loredano with Teresa, 
a cloud darkening his handsome face. ‘“ Has Messer Luigi 
dared to offer you any more presents?” he asked. 

“He wanted to give me a wedding gift, but I refused even 
that,” replied Teresa. 

“The hound! If you knew what that man is! But there 
are things not fit for your ears to hear. If I thought you 
listened to his flattering words and honeyed phrases, I should 
not hesitate to kill him”; and Pietro clenched his hands, and 
walked up and down the room. 

“Pietro,” pleaded the girl, laying her hand on his arm, and 
looking up wistfully at him with her beautiful eyes, “how can 
you speak like that? How can you doubt your poor Teresa, 
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whose heart is yours and yours alone”; and a great burning 
tear dropped on his hand. 

In a moment his arms were around her as, full of remorse, 
he exclaimed: ‘“ Forgive me, forgive me, amore mio; it is only 
that I love you so passionately; and to know you are under 
_ the same roof as that man maddens me. I know you are mine, 
mine only, and I have never doubted you.” 

“And in three weeks,” said Teresa shyly, “I shall be with 
you in our own home, and nothing will part us but death, and 
death itself cannot divide us, for love such as ours can never 
die.” 

Messer Luigi Guoro was secretary to Lorenzo Loredano; a 
man about thirty years of age; handsome in his way, with a 
fair beard and blue eyes, but a man of low character and 
notorious reputation. He admired the pretty serving maid, and 
would have liked to carry on with her, as was the way with 
gallants in those days, when “‘ patricians’”’ were allowed much 
license. Teresa, however, would have nothing to do with him, 
repulsed all his advances, refused his gifts, and avoided every 
encounter with him; in spite of which, Pietro was possessed 
by fierce jealousy towards Messer Luigi, and the only cloud 
which marred Teresa’s perfect happiness was this hatred which 
Pietro openly expressed against one whom he regarded as a 
vulture ready to devour his dove. The flame was fanned by 
the secretary’s haughty and contemptuous manner towards 
Pietro whenever he crossed his path; the fiery young baker 
had to put a great restraint upon himself not to express his 
feelings towards his adversary. But after Teresa’s words this 
morning he bitterly reproached himself for ever bringing a 
shadow over that beloved face; and as he held her close, he 
murmured: ‘‘ Never again, no, never again will I distress you 
by even naming him, Teresa. Sometimes I am frightened by 
our happiness, and it oppresses me’’; then, with a lingering 
embrace, they parted. 

Pietro had only left the palace a few moments when he was 
seized by the hands of the law, and carried off to prison. His 
arrest was due to an anonymous letter which one of the Coun- 
cil of Ten had received half an hour previously, and which ran 
thus: 

“Early this morning Messer Luigi Guoro was murdered by 
a man of the people. In his breast was left the dagger, and 


. 
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as he had not been robbed of a pin, it seems as though the 
hand of the assassin was driven by vengeance.. The strongest 
suspicions rest upon Pietro Tasca, surnamed the Fornaretto.” 

To describe the horror and despair of all concerned is 
beyond words. 

“Pietro Tasca? Impossible! He would not hurt a fly,” - 
was the verdict of his friends; but alas! evidence was strongly 
against him; also several nobles and patricians had recently 
been murdered by plebeians in Venice, in consequence of which 
the Council of Ten were even less inclined than usual towards 
leniency in cases where all appearances were against the pris- 
oner. In vain did all who knew him testify to the rectitude of 
the Fornaretto, to his blameless life, his spotless past ; facts 
remained: he had often incautiously and openly expressed his 
jealousy of the murdered man, the sheath of the poignard in 
Messer Luigi’s heart had been found upon him. The very evi- 
dence of his friends when cross-examined was against him; had 
he not come into the Osteria of the Cappa d’Oro with the 
sheath in his possession, while the murdered man’s body lay in 
a calle close by transfixed by the dagger? had his friends not 
commented that he was later than usual that morning in start- 
ing on his rounds? had he not often openly avowed his hatred 
of Messer Luigi? Teresa herself could not deny his jealousy 
of the dead man, though she affirmed with bitter tears that he 
was incapable of lifting a hand against his worst enemy. 

He had nothing to bring forward in his defence but the 
simple fact of his innocence, and that he had picked up the 
sheath which accidentally lay in his path. There seemed no 
doubt that in a moment of anger, carried away by jealousy, he 
had drawn the dagger and stabbed Luigi Guoro. The Council 
of Ten were short and prompt in their decisions: in this case 
they had no hesitation; even Lorenzo Loredano could but sadly 
acquiesce in the apparently overwhelming evidence, and Pietro 
was condemned to death within three days of his arrest. 

At first his despair was terrible; not that he feared death, 
but, strong in the sense of his innocence, full of health, youth, 
and strength, with everything that made life sweet within his 
grasp, he felt as though such a fate were harder than he could 
bear; every nerve and fibre, every pulse and heart-beat cried 
out and protested against the injustice. But, like so many of 
the children of the South, he was deeply religious at heart, 
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with a simple, childlike faith, and he soon ceased to kick 
against the pricks and resigned himself to the Divine Will. 
The sight of his poor father’s despair, of Teresa’s speechless 
anguish, made him forget himself in trying to comfort them. 

It is useless to linger over the grief and agony compressed 
into those days; mercifully they were not prolonged. Pietro 
walked bravely to the scaffold on the last morning, and met 
his doom without faltering, commending his soul to God. His 
last Swords were: ‘“‘God is my Judge; I die innocent of the 
charge brought against me, but in that I felt hatred in my 
heart against Messer Luigi I ‘sinned, and for this I repent.” 

Marco Tasca almost lost his reason, and did not long sur- 
vive his son, literally dying of a broken heart; lovingly tended 
by Teresa to the last. She soon after fell into a decline, and 
passed away in the house of Loredano, surrounded by care and 
affection. Thus were three lives sacrificed to the fallacy of 
human judgment; but before this happened Marco and Teresa 
had the sad satisfaction of knowing that Pietro’s name had 
been’ cleared of the crime unjustly: laid to his charge; for, 
shortly after he had suffered the death penalty, a member of 
the Council of Ten received a visit from the rector of the 
parish of St. Eufemia in Verona, who came to announce that 
he had a day or two before received the death-bed confession 
of the real murderer of Luigi Guoro, who was none other than 
the masked noble who had entered the tavern of the Cappa 
d’Oro on the fateful morning. He had killed Guoro in revenge 
for personal slights, and when he casually heard that the 
Fornaretto had picked up the sheath, had added to his iniquity 
by writing’ the ‘anonymous letter, denouncing him to the Coun- 
cil, thinking, since fate had thus played into his hands, to 
evade any suspicion which might fall upon himself; but after 
Pietro’s death, he had fled to Verona, tortured by remorse, 
and had soon after, by a strange coincidence, fallen a victim to 
an assassin’s knife. On his deathbed he made the only repara- 
tion left to him, by freely confessing his guilt. 

The Council of Ten instantly met, and determined to ren-_ 
der public justice to the innocence of Pietro Tasca, by com- 
manding that thenceforth no death sentence should be pro- 
nounced without a reminder being first made by the prisoner 
to the judge of the fate of the poor Fornaretto. They further 
ordered that two lamps should be placed on the outside of the 
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Church of St. Mark and lit every night in his memory. In 
an old register of the Republic of Venice, the following docu- 
ment still exists: 

“Monday, March 20, 1507. 


“Pietro. Tasca, baker, having been found by the law, while 
he went to deliver his bread, not far from a murdered man, 
with the sheath of a bloody knife, which corresponded exactly 
to the knife left in the wound, was taken to prison as guilty 
of murder, and witnesses not having been found to prove the 
contrary, he was condemned by the Guarantia to be hung as 
guilty of the said crime. But not much time had passed 
before he was recognized as having been innocent, and hence 
arose the saying: Recordeve del pover Forner.” 


And so it was, for from the time of his death till the fall 
of the republic in May, 1797, every prisoner condemned to 
death, turning to the president of the tribunal, recommended 
himself to mercy with the words: ‘“‘ Eccellenza, la si ricordi 
del povero Forner (Excellency, remember the poor baker).” 

The two lights put up to commemorate this incident still 


burn every night in their niches against the Church of St. 
Mark, as every visitor to Venice may see for himself. 
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“ PARSIFAL” AND A GREAT LITERARY CENTURY. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Px.D. 


wu ARSIFAL” is the watchword of the hour, and 
é, Ww every one is interested in the intimate details of 
Wagner’s great musical creation and its rendition. 
Of the great poet Wolfram von Eschenbach, how- 
OOS, ever, who first put the Graal Legend in a worthy 
cotiing in the great master-song, entirely too little has been 
heard. It is wonderful to think that an unlettered man, who 
could neither read nor write, should have composed, at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, a poem so full of human 
sympathy, so thrilling with human aspirations, and so complete 
an expression of the highest human ideals, that seven centuries 
after his work was accomplished men still find in it the pre- 
eminent satisfaction of all that they ask of great poetry. 

Very few people realize, however, that the great Meister- 
singer Wolfram, far from being a solitary poetic personality in 
the midst of a period arid in literary growth, was only one of 
a series of supreme- poets—makers or creators in the true sense 
of the Greek original—whose work has had more influence on 
mankind, with the exception, of course, of the great Greek poets, 
than those of any other literary period in history. The poem 
of the Cid in Spain; the Arthur Legends in Britain; the 
legendary epic poetry of North France, and the Trouvéres of 
Picardy ; the Master-songs of South Germany, with the Minne- 
singers of the time; the Troubadours of South France, and 
finally Dante, who, it will be remembered, was thirty-five before 
the thirteenth century closed, have an interest not only as the 
beginnings, but what may very properly be called the sublime 
origins of our modern literature. 

{t will not be so surprising to realize this, if we only recall 
what this period represents in art accomplishment and esthetic 
endeavor in other lines. The great Gothic cathedrals are the 
most glorious and enduring monuments of the art genius of an 
epoch that have ever been raised. Every minutest detail of 
their construction and decoration was completed with a loving 
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attention, and with a sublime devotion and faith that were only 
equalled by the wonderful] success that greeted the efforts of 
the artists of the time in finding adequate expression for their 
artistic ideals in every department of art. The stained glass, 
the statuary, the wood and iron work, the lines of interior and 
exterior decoration, their beautiful illuminated mass and office 
books, their vestments with the finest needlework that was ever 
made, their wonderful bells, and, finally; the. Gregorian Chant, 
which was brought to its perfection for them, and the part- 
music, invented so as to fill them with.harmony, are all exam- 
ples of human artistic effort reaching as near. perfection as pos- 
sible in its striving after the externalization of its ideas. It 
would be impossible to conceive that men who in every other 
mode of zxsthetics reached so high a plane of excellence should 
fail to have made a literature worthy of their generations. There 
has never been any presumption that they were without interest 
in literature, in the widest sense of the word at least, since it 
is to this same century that we owe the rise of the great uni- 
versities of Europe. 

Until recent years, however, there has been almost univer- 
sal neglect of the precious literary treasures that come to us 
from this period. The veil is lifting, however, and critical 
authorities all over the world are pointing out the value of the 
sublime poetry of the time. Naive it is of course, and crude 
in its expression at times, since it comes at a period when 
the great modern languages are not as yet fully developed, but 
are only in course of formation from the older Latin or Teutonic 
tongues. Now that popular notice has been directed particu- 
larly to Wolfram von Eschenbach, the author of “ Percival” or 
** Parsifal,” it seems worth while to call attention to the work 
of some of his contemporaries, and his immediate predecessors 
and successors in that wonderful literary era of the thirteenth 
century. 


Wolfram von Eschenbach was, as Scherer says in his History of 
German Literature, the greatest German poet of the Middle Ages, 
and was also recognized as such. ‘“‘No lay mouth ever spake 
better,” said a poet of the time, who gazed with wonder on the 
rising star of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s genius, and succeeding 
centuries concurred in his judgment. It is an interesting, and 
not at all depreciative, commentary on the critical capacity of 
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his age that he was considered only inferior to the Bible and 
to the great religious teachers. 

The poet is a great contradiction of certain modern notions 
as to the necessity for book-learning in properly educating, 
that is, in drawing out the intellectual faculties. He seems to 
have been almost entirely without even the elements of literary 
culture. According to tradition, he could neither read nor write. 
He had many things read to him, and occasionally he seems to 
have had recourse to the labor-saving device of the modern 
writer, dictation. He was, however, a man of an immense power 
of memory, and, like the popular poets of the ages before 
culture was common, could easily carry many thousands of 
verses in his memory. Scherer remarks, in his History of Ger- 
man Literature, that his very illiterateness gave him an incom- 
parable force and independence, for reading always lays certain 
shackles on the imagination. 

The most distinguished of Wolfram’s German contemporaries 
was Hartmann von Aue. He seems to have been both valiant 
knight and charming poet. One of the old chronicles says of him 
that he was a knight so learned that he could read in books what- 
ever he found written there. It is from Hartmann’s “ Der Arme 
Heinrich” (Poor Henry) that Longfellow has taken the beautiful 
story of love and sacrifice which he has embodied in his ‘‘ Golden 
Legend.” No more sympathetically human story of human 
faults, of trials that lead to higher things, and of the final 
triumph of what is best in man’s nature under the influence of 
a kindly feminine spirit, has ever been written. 

It is to Hartmann that we owe one of the most beautiful 
and most complete expressions of woman’s place as the true 
helpmeet of man in everything that he does, even the distant 
fighting, in which apparently she has no part: 


“Glory be unto her whose word 
Sends her dear lord to bitter fight; 
Although he conquer by his sword, 
She to the praise has equal right; 
He with his sword in battle, she at home with prayer, 
Both win the victory, and both the glory share.” 


To another, perhaps to others, of the Meistersingers—for like 
Homer, the single authorship has been denied—we owe the 
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Nibelungen Lied, which Professor Lachmann, the distinguished 
German critic, has traced to its origin. According to him, 
scarcely a stanza of that poem as we have it now is older than 
1190, and the latest additions to it were made some time before 
the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth century. This 
wonderful poem, which contains in itself some of the most 
powerful poetic elements, and though cast in a form that smacks 
of the crudity of its age, lives on without the influence of the 
more developed literary qualities it might be supposed to need 
for immortality. Its power, in spite of the lack of nicety of 
expression, is the best index of the wonderful genius of the 
generation to which we owe it. It was, however, only another 
sign of the necessity for expression that came over the poets 
of that generation, the inevitableness of great thoughts; and as 
we have seen, all over Germany similar forces were at work 
finding symbols for like irrepressible feelings out of the neces- 
sity of the time spirit’s influence that was breathing so irresis- 
tibly where it would. 

Just after the Meistersingers came the Minnesingers in 
Germany. This lyrical poetry marks an epoch in rhythm and 
versification, as well as in the expression of beautiful thoughts 
by beautiful sounds. Such names as that of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, of Heinrich von Veldeke and Ekkehard, are no 
longer so unknown as they used to be. Walther’s famous 
definition of Minne, or love, is as enduring as the pretty verses 
in which it was written: 


“The bliss of two hearts, if both share equally, 
Then Minne is there; 
One heart alone cannot hold her.” 


It is to Walther, too, that we owe the significant expression : 
“Woman is woman’s fairest name, and far above that of lady. 
Many a lady is far from being a woman, but a woman is always 
womanly.” 

In Britain the Arthur Legends reached an acme of sublime 
poetic expression in the Lancelot story, invented just at the 
end of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. It 
is not certain to whom we owe the conception of Lancelot as 
a hero. His probable creator was Walter Map, or Mapes, who 
wrote the story originally in Latin. How great this invention 
was may be gathered from the words of the distinguished 
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modern critic, Mr. George Saintsbury, who, in his volume on 
the literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, one of 
the volumes of the series ‘Periods of European Literature,” 
says: “Perhaps the great artistic stroke in the whole Legend, 
and one of the greatest in all literature, is the concoction of a 
hero who should be not only 


‘Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave,’ 


but more heroic than Paris and more interesting than Hector, 
—not only a ‘greatest knight,’ but at once the lover of his 
queen and the champion who should himself all but achieve, and 
in the person of his son actually achieve, the sacred adventure 
of the Holy Graal. If, as there seems no valid reason to dis- 
believe, the hitting upon this idea, and the invention or adop- 
tion of Lancelot to carry it out, be the work of Walter Mapes, 
then Walter Mapes is one of the great novelists of the world, 
and one of the greatest of them. If it was some unknown 
person (it could hardly be Chrestien de Troyes, for in Chrestien’s 
form the Graal interest belongs to Percevale, not to Lancelot 
or Galahad), then the same compliment must be paid to that 
person unknown. Meanwhile the conception and execution of 
Lancelot, to whomsoever they may be due, are things most 
happy. Entirely free from the faultlessness which is the curse 
of the classical hero; his unequalled valor not seldom rewarded 
only by reverses; his merits redeemed from mawkishness by his 
one great fault, yet including all virtues that are themselves 
most amiable, and deformed by no vice that is actually loath- 
some; the soul of goodness in him always warring with his 
human frailty,—Sir Lancelot fully deserves the noble funeral 
eulogy pronounced over his grave, and felt by all the elect to 
be, in both senses, one of the first of all extant pieces of per- 
fect English prose.” 

The poets of France at the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth centuries were scarcely less great 
than their German and English contemporaries, though by a 
curious fate, which they owe to the neglect of their fellow- 
countrymen, they have been until recent years much _ less 
known. It seems easy to trace the national characteristics of 
France and Germany in the poetry of the two races even at 
that time. Troubadour and trouvére poetry is more trivial in 
its subject matter; is less broad in its appeal to human sympathy, 
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less representative of the high aspirations of the human heart; 
but expressed with more attention to detail, with more graceful 
elegance, with more studied solicitude for effect, and conse- 
quently with more of the elements that make for passing 
popularity. The lyric poetry of troubadour and trouvére, how- 
ever, is at least as great as that which has been accepted by 
any generation since as representative of its lyric spirit, and, 
at the end of seven centuries, it still has a more than antiquar- 
ian interest and appeals to the world-soul with probably greater 
power than the lyric poetry of any other epoch, with the 
possible exception of the sympathetic lighter verse of the 
Elizabethan times in English and the Renaissance period in 
French. 

The great epic writer in France, Chrestien of Troyes, who 
first sang the romance of Erec and his wandering with the 
faithful Enid, well deserves a place beside his great German 
contemporaries, the Meistersingers and the Minnesingers. 
There seems to be evidence that this romance of Erec was 
the first work done by Chrestien, which of itself is the best 
possible testimony of his greatness as a poetic genius. Indeed, 
so much did his work influence his generation, that for many 
of the critics he is supposed to be the originator of many 
other of the Arthurian legends, and even of phases of the 
story of the Holy Grail, as these were developed by his Ger- 
man contemporaries. There is a metrical tale of Lancelot 
called the ‘‘ Chevalier de. la Charette,” and a metrical version 
of the Graal story bearing the title ‘‘ Percival le Gallois,”’ 
which, if not entirely original, contains elements to be found in 
no other versions, and of themselves sufficient to stamp their 
inventor as one: of the genial productive minds of all times. 

Of the Troubadours perhaps more is known than of any other 
poets of this thirteenth century. Kings did not disdain to be 
poets in this new mode—La Gaya Ciéncia—and Richard Coeur 
de Lion is almost as famous as a poet as crusader, king, and 
warrior. The names of such men as Peyrols, of Pierre Car- 
dinale, of Bertrand of Born, of Bernard de Ventadour are well 
remembered, and attest the greatness of the new school of 
poetry. In lyric grace and beauty, and in the simple power 
of rhythmic poetic expression, few poets of any time have 
excelled these Troubadours of the ending twelfth and begin- 
ning thirteenth century. 
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Peyrols’ 


“So full of pleasure is my pain, 

To me my sorrow is so dear, 

That not the universe to gain, 
Would I exchange a single tear” ; 


or some of Bernard de Ventadour’s love lyrics, or Bertrand de 
Born’s: 


“She cannot be mine! Her star is too bright, 
It beams too gloriously ; 
She is radiant with majesty, beauty, and light, 
And I unmarked must die!”— 


though both of the latter became monks towards the end of 
their lives, are examples of lyric poetry of the highest order. 

To this century in France we owe the most popular satire 
that has ever been written, the famous romance of ‘“ Reynard 
the Fox.’”’ Of course the antiquity of the Reynard story goes 
in certain ways far beyond the thirteenth century: It seems 
likely that the original language of the epic in the form in 
which we know it is the French of a Walloon or Picard dia- 
lect, and that it was written somewhere between the Seine and 
the Rhine. The popularity that this poem has maintained in 
every language since, and our own precious Brer Rabbit stories, 
with all due honor to our poet who has popularized them once 
more, and the fact that so great a genius as Goethe has taken 
advantage of them for his own purpose, shows how close to 
the heart of nature went this old poet, of the early thirteenth 
century in France, for the materials for his satire: of human 
beings in the display of their qualities in animals. 

Another great poem of the century, also from France, that, 
at least to the literary minds of many generations, has been a 
source of pleasure and inspiration, as well as another means 
of understanding the later Middle Ages, is ‘The Romance of 
the Rose.” Of the first four thousand lines of this, particu- 
larly, as they were written by William of Lorris, there is no 
doubt that it is one of the most striking poems of all time. 
Of its author, one of the most judicious and conservative 
critics of our time does not hesitate to say, that “though 
William of Lorris may receive but contemptuous treatment 
from persons who demand ‘messages,’ ‘ meanings,’ and so forth, 
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others will find message and meaning enough in his allegorical 
presentation of the perennial quest, of ‘the way of a man with 
a maid,’ and more than enough beauty in the pictures with 
which he has adorned it. He is indeed the first great word- 
painter of the Middle Ages, and for long—almost to the close 
of them—most poets simply copied him, while even the great- 
est used him as a starting-point and source of hints. Also, 
besides pictures he has music—music not very brilliant or 
varied, but admirably matching his painting; soft, dreamy, not 
so much monotonous as uniform with a soothing uniformity. 
Few poets deserve better than William of Lorris the famous | 
hyperbole which Greek furnished in turn to Latin and to Eng- 
lish. He is indeed ‘softer than sleep,’ and, as soft sleep is, 
laden with gracious and various visions.” 

How thoroughly human in their sympathies were the French 
writers of this period even in literature that is not of the 
supreme importance of the great folk stories, can be best 
judged from the romance of “ Aucassin et Nicolette.” Few 
writers of romance have ever “seized the virgin jets of feeling 
in young and innocent hearts,” or marked the tone and flow 
of familiar intercourse, with the success of this earliest of 
modern fiction writers. There is a surprisingly simple yet 
deliciously delicate art and a truth to nature, with a charm of 
manner that will make the book a favorite for all coming 
generations, now that its discovery has made it once more a 
precious possession. It is the only one of these romances that 
has been preserved for us, but we can readily understand that 
there must have been many others constructed after this model. 
A single manuscript copy of it remained to preserve it for us, 
and it is possible, but not probable, that it was the greatest 
of these romantic song stories; but it is much more likely that 
the youth of the generations of the thirteenth century found 
many such at hand to while away the hours in lonely castle 
and fortress in long wintry seclusions. 

No European country escaped the vivifying inspiration of 
the time spirit. Just before the thirteenth century began, the 
national genius of Spain brought forth a genius capable of 
worthily expressing the chivalric ideals of the time, the famous 
““Poema del Cid’”—The Poem of the Cid. In a metre that is 
rough and irregular, with many signs of the literary crudeness 
of the time in which it originated, with childish, almost 
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trivial, repetitions at times to mar its interest and its effec- 
tiveness, “The Cid” still remains, by the wonderful humanly, 
sympathetic quality of its characters, one of the great poems 
of all time. It is a curious reflection on the more refined, 
artistic methods of later literatures, that with all their literary 
excellences, they have failed to produce such adequately human 
expressions of what is closest to the heart of man as have these 
old, simple, apparently inelegant poems. It is this which gives 
to them, as to Homer, immortality of interest and enduring 
life. 

Even distant Iceland did not miss the influence of the 
spirit that breathed all over civilized Europe. Many of the 
fam>us Sagas were written during the thirteenth century. 
Saxo Grammaticus wrote his famous history of Denmark at this 
time, from which so many historical folk stories have been 
gleaned. Saxo seems to have died about the end of the first 
decade of the thirteenth century. Shakspere’s scholars will 
recall that it is to him that our great English poet owes the 
story he dramatized as “Hamlet.” In his ‘“‘Saga Time” Mr. 
John Fulford Vicary * records the fact that Snorri Sturlasson, 
the writer of the ‘“ Younger Edda,” flourished during the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century; while the “ Sturlunga 
Saga,” written by Sturla Thorgasson, received its literary form 
towards the end of the century. The skalds, or poets, of that 
time were marvellous men, who did and wrote amidst stirring 
events of a lifetime of struggle and hardship. They were not 
only able to accomplish much, but to record it with a striking 
imagery and pathos that have made their literary work of inter- 
est to far distant generations. It must not be forgotten that 
when in the last generation William Morris, with his zeal for 
bringing the English-speaking people back to nature, wished to 
find subjects for his own poetry, he went to these Sagas of 
the Northland. There is no doubt about the closeness to nature 
which these northern skalds ever secured. As the study of 
comparative literature becomes more common, there is ever a 
better realization of how much the untutored generations, even 
of distant lands, succeeded in finding proper artistic expression 
for the inmost feelings of their generation. 

To this same thirteenth century, in several countries, we 
owe some of the greatest of the old Latin hymns. Among 

*Tondon: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. 
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them,' especially, the “ Dies Ire,” the “ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 
and ‘Bernard of Morlaix’s great hymn, most familiar to 
English readers under the name of “ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
have been the subject of admiring study on the part of the 
hymn-makers of all ages. It is very generally recognized now 
by the best literary critics of aii peziocs of European literature 
that no greater ‘poems have ever been written than some of 
these Latin hymns. The “Dies Ire,” for instance, has been 
the favorite poem of such very different literary characters, 
most of them great poets themselves, as Goethe, Sir Walter 
Scott, Samuel Johnson, Dryden, Byron, Friedrich Schlegel, 
Dean Milman, Archbishop Trench, and Jeremiah Taylor. 
Goethe introduces it, it will be remembered, into ‘‘ Faust,” 
Scott into the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Mozart and Haydn 
both set themselves the loving labor of giving it adequate 
musical accompaniment. It is the sublimest of all uninspired 
hymns. 

Generally, when the Latin hymns are spoken of as poetry, 
there is heard the remark: “Oh! rhymed, medizval Latin.” 
As if their poetic form were utterly in disaccord with the 
spirit of the language. As a matter of fact these old Latin 
hymn writers of the thirteenth century did two very wonderful 
things. One was, that for the first time in its history they 
made the Latin language an original vehicle for the expression 
of postic thought according to its own genius. Second, they 
brought rhyme to such perfection that the developing modern 
languages, which during this century for the first time began to 
be used in literary fashion, took up this mode of expression in 
a perfection that followed the sublimely beautiful models so 
often resounding in their ears in the church services of the 
time. 

It may seem surprising to speak of these hymns as the 
first original use of the Latin language in poetry. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the classical Latin poets were con- 
fessed imitators of the Greek, and adopted Greek metres with- 
out always succeeding in adapting them to the genius of the 
Latin language. There are very few scholars, versed in both 
Greek and Latin, who do not feel that even in the greatest of 
the classical Latin poetry they are listening to an echo of the 
older Greek poets which, of course, when it resounds from 
such geniuses as Virgil, or Ovid, or Horace (how much one 
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hesitates even to seem to impugn Horace’s originality!) has a 
distinct and even distinguished value of its own and.some notes 
of essential nationality, but lacks true native power. 

Professor March, of Lafayette College, in his edition of the 
Latin hymns, has stated this position very well: ‘‘These hymns 
were the first original poetry of the people in the Latin 
language, unless perhaps those critics may be right who think 
they find in Livy a prose rendering of earlier ballads. The 
so-called classic poetry was an echo of Greek both in substance 
and,form, the matters and metres were both imitated, and the 
poems were composed for the lovers of Grecian art in the 
Roman court. It did not spring from the people; and. it never 
moved the people. But the Christian hymns were proper folk 
poetry, the ‘ Bible of the People’—their Homeric poems. Their 
making was not so much speech as action. Legends described 
some of the best of them as the inspired acts of Christian 
heroes. They were in substance festive prayers, the simplest 
rhythmic offering of thanks and praise to the Giver of light 
and of rest, both natural and spiritual, at morning and even- 
ing, and at other seasons suited to the remembrance and 
rhythmical rehearsal of the truths of the Bible.” 

The other great accomplishment of the Latin hymns was 
their training of the ear of the-people for the appreciation of 
rhyme and rhythm in poetry, and awakening the feeling for 
similar appropriate poetic expression in the vulgar tongue. 
During the century the modern languages, especially the Latin 
tongues, were taking shape. Dante at the end of the thir- 
teenth century represents the first great poet who wrote in 
a Latin tongue of the common people. During the church 
ceremonies the people heard over and over again, in the sing- 
ing of these beautiful hymns, the sublimest vocal harmony. All 
of the people attended church, and owing to the number of 
church festivals observed they were 1equired to be at services 
at least a hundred times a year. We owe to the influence on 
the minds of the people who were then developing our modern 
languages in this frequent hearing of the Latin hymns, what- 
ever possibilities for their harmonious poetic expression those 
languages contain. 

How great the influence of these hymns must have been in 
this respect can be appreciated very well from the expressions 
recently used with regard to one of them, at least, by perhaps 


. 
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the greatest living critic of European literature. In his recent 
volume on twelfth and thirteenth century literature, 7Ze Flourish- 
ing of Romance, Professor Saintsbury, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, says with regard to one of these hymns: 

“‘ And from this time comes the greatest of all hymns, and one 
of the greatest of all poems, the ‘Dies Ire.’ There have been 
attempts—more than one of them—to make out that the ‘ Dies 
Ire’ is no such wonderful thing after all: attempts which are, 
perhaps, the extreme examples of that cheap and despicable 
p3radox which thinks to escape the charge of blind docility by 
the affectation of heterodox independence. The judgment of 
the greatest (and not always of the most pious) men of letters 
of modern times may confirm those who are uncomfortable with- 
out authority in a different opinion. Fortunately, there is not 
likely ever to be lack of those who, authority or no authority, 
in youth and in age, after much reading or without much, in 
all time of their tribulation and in all time of their wealth, will 
hold these wonderful triplets, be they Thomas of Celano’s or 
another’s, as nearly or quite the most perfect wedding of sound 
to sense that they know. 

“It would be possible, indeed, to illustrate a complete dis- 
sertation on the methods of expression in serious poetry from 
the fifty-one lines of the ‘Dies Ire.’ Rhyme, alliteration. 
cadence, and adjustment of vowel and consonant values—all 
these things receive perfect expression in it, or, at least, in 
the first thirteen stanzas, for the last four are a little inferior. 
It is quite astonishing to reflect upon the. careful art or the 
felicitous accident of such a line as 


“Tuba mirum spargens sonum,’ 


with the thud of the trochee falling in each instance in a dif- 
ferent vowel, and still more on the continuous sequence of 
five stanzas, from ‘‘ Judex ergo” to “non sit cassus,” in which not 
a word could be displaced or replaced by another without loss. 
The climax of verbal harmony, corresponding to and express- 
ing religious passion and religious awe, is reached in the last— 


““*Quzrens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus: 
Tantus labor non sit cassus!’ 


where the sudden change from the dominant ¢ sounds (except 
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in the rhyme foot) of the first two lines to the a's of the last 
is simply miraculous, and miraculously assisted by what may 
be called the internal sub-rhyme of sedisti and redemisti. This 
latter effect can rarely ,be attempted without a jingle; there is 
no jingle here, only an ineffable melody. 

“After the ‘ Dies Ire,’ no poet could say that any effect of 
poetry was, as far as sound goes, unattainable, though few 
could have hoped to equal it, and perhaps no one except 
Dante and Shakspere has fully done so.” ; 

At the end of the thirteenth century came Dante, the 
greatest of all the literary geniuses of the time, perhaps even 
of all time. John Ruskin, in his Stones of Venice, says of him; 
“TI think that the central man of all the world is represented 
in perfect balance, the imaginative, moral, and intellectual 
faculties all at their highest, in Dante.” According to the first 
line of his ‘‘ Divine Comedy ”— , 


“When our life’s cares with me had half way sped ’”— 


he was just thirty-five when the thirteenth century closed. 
Whatever of influence his environment had on his education, 
his intellectual development, as far as the intellectual develop- 
ment of a genius depends on his contemporaries, the refinement 
of his taste, were all due to the .thirteenth century. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century we are beginning to appre- 
ciate him better than ever before. There are only two other 
names that we now mention in the same breath with his, 
Homer and Shakspere. 

He is not nearly so distant nor unsympathetic to our 
generation as it has sometimes been the custom to think. 
Carlyle never said anything truer than the sentence in which 
he insists upon this: “True souls in all generations of the 
world who look on this Dante will find a brotherhood in him; 
the deep sincerity of his thoughts, his woes, and hopes will 
speak likewise to their sincerity; they will feel that this Dante, 
too, was a brother.” 

People have sometimes spoken of Dante as a solitary phe- 
nomenon coming in the midst of the Middle Ages as a being 
quite apart from and far above the times in which he lived. 
Victor Hugo said that genius was a “a promontory jutting out 
into the infinite,” and Dante is often supposed to be a pre- 
cipitous promontory whose peak is hidden in the clouds, at 


. 
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least from his contemporaries. Nothing could well be. more 
false than this, and I think that my readers can at least now 
be well aware of this falsity. There is not a single decade of 
the thirteenth century that is not represented by some poet 
whose works have been worthy to live for nearly seven cen- 
turies. Of how many other centuries can anything like this be 
said? Dante is only the topmost summit of literary and artis- 
tic expression in the wonderful hundred years of human endea- 
vor, unequalled for its accomplishment in the expression of 
great human thoughts by worthy symbols. He is only the 
most exquisite product of the most original environment that 
the world has ever known, that has left undying traces on the 
civilization of every country of Europe. 

Longfellow, in the introduction to his translations of a part 
of the “‘ Divine Comedy,” has compared Dante’s great poem to 
a Gothic cathedral, and the comparison is eminently fitting and 
shows how well our great American poet, whose ‘“ Golden 
Legend” is itself an unsurpassed tribute to these times, en- j 
tered the very heart of the environment‘of which Dante is the 
supreme literary exponent. Dante was only doing in literature 
what the men who ‘designed and built,those magnificent archi- 
tectural monuments to the faith, and the love of the beautiful 
and the artistic genius of a great generation. To think of him 
as standing alone or far above his contemporaries is utterly to 
ignore all that was accomplished for art and literature in 
Europe in this century. 

How much Dante has been thought of by subsequent 
generations can be best judged from the number of books 
published with regard to him. The catalogue of the Dante 
library at Cornell is itself a large work, and more has been 
written about him than any other man that ever lived, except 
Him who was more than man. James Russell Lowell, in his 
wonderful essay on Dante, which many have considered the 
most illuminating estimate of him ever written, says: ‘“ The 
man behind the verse is far greater than the verse itself, and 
the impulse he gives to what is deepest and most sacred in us, 
though we cannot always explain it, is none the less real and 
lasting. Some men always remain outside their work, others 
make their individuality felt in every part of it—their very 
life vibrates in every verse, and we do not wonder that it has 
made them ‘lean for years.’ The virtue that has gone out of 
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them abides in what they do.” And so it was with Dante, 
who above all men who have ever lived found supremely suita- 
ble expression for the feelings within him, at a time when there 
are those who would have us believe men had scarcely risen 
at all to the heights of human expression. 

Perhaps the highest tribute that can be paid to all the art 
and literature in this century is its supreme originality. Classic 
ideas and ideals could scarcely help to affect to some degree 
the medizval mind; but this was but very slightly the case, 
and the triumphant transformation of these traces of the old 
into supremely original work is strikingly indicativé of. the 
independent genius of the time. As Taylor, in Zhe Classical 
Fleritage of the Middle Ages, says:* ‘‘ Between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries medieval art culminates in styles organic 
in. their growth and novel and original. This art being no 
copy, has mastered and transformed the suggestions from the 
past which it has used. Its growth and greatness spring rather 
from faculties, and capacities, tastes, conceptigns, and ideals, 
evolved and matured in the course of medieval progress and 
development, from. which the general educational and evolu- 
tionary influence of the antique was never absent.” 

It isa matter for never-ending felicitation that at last these 
ages are coming to their deserved meed of appreciation. We 
shall get away from the conventionality that has wrapped us 
round, binding minds as well as hands, just to the extent that 
we come into admiration and emulation of our wonderful Chris- 
tian forefathers. 

* The Columbia University Press, 1gor. 
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THE YOUNG HERO OF THE SIOUX. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ A Daughter of New France.” 


OR a week the bill-boards had been aflame with 
red and yellow posters announcing that, on the 
twenty-eighth of July, ‘‘ Pawnee Bill’s great and, 
since the retirement of Mr. Cody, the only 
genuine Wild West Show, would appear at 

Detroit in two. performances solely.” 

On the evening before that day of days the old circus- 
grounds were but a field of stubble and bare spots amid the 
well-kept lawns of the neighborhood and the luxuriant foliage 
of the broad avenues. ' 

The boys: played base-ball there and sailed boats in the 
little pond made by the rains, but even the most enthusiastic 
among them would not have called it a place of beauty. 
Then, all at once—Presto, what a change! Silently during the 
night came an army of workers. In the light of the. early 
morning the fallow field blossomed with white tents and Indian 
tepees of mats and skins, and from the top of each floated a 
red or blue. or gold-colored pennon. 

Before long every idle man and lad in the vicinity found an 
excuse for loitering about the roped-off space that surrounded 
the nomads’ village. The champing of unseen horses and, now 
and again, the shrill neigh of some sociable broncho, were 
sounds that made them impatient for what was to follow. 

The appearance at the entrance to one and another of 
the tents of the dark figure of a redskin chief, solemn, and 
seemingly oblivious of the presence of the hangers-on, or a 
copper-hued boy, lithe and: agile as a~roebuck, still further 
piqued the curiosity and interest-ofthe rapidly-increasing throngs. 

As nine o'clock, the hour of the street parade, approached 
they were vouchsafed glimpses of the wonderful ponies from 
the plains, and of their clever Sioux riders. 

At last, at the sound of a gong, the bewildering mass ‘of 
moving color fell into line and the cavalcade started. 

What a picture it was!—the long procession of cowboys in 
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costume with their flat sombreros, their high boots and spurs; 
Indian warriors clad in deerskins, their faces painted in ver- 
milion and ochre, their heads crowned with feathers that ex- 
tended in a bristling streamer down upon their shoulders, like 
the quills of a porcupine upon a gigantic scale; the splendid 
horses with arching necks and prancing pace, their glossy manes 
decorated with ribbons. How spirited they were, and how 
they cavorted! their riders sitting firm as graven images the 
while, and guiding them with the lightest .of reins. 

Of all the braves who rode that day no one bore himself 
more proudly or sat his broncho with greater ease or freedom 
than the child José, son of Blue Horse, the full-blooded Sioux, 
and his wife, Yellow Bird. 

“‘See the little fellow! See the little fellow! He rides as 
well as the big chief,” cried the gamins in the streets as he passed. 

José did not understand what they said, for:he knew only 
the language of his people, and spoke that but haltingly. He 
had had many things to do in his ‘short life of four years 
without giving over-much time to learning ‘to talk. 

But there was no mistaking ‘the meaning of the cheers of 
the “ paletace boys” and men; the admiring glances and the 
waving of white handkerchiefs by the kind-looking, gaily-dressed 
women among the crowds that bordered ‘the route of the 
parade, pressing so close to the curbstone of the walks that 
the police had to order and press the people back with threat- 
ening club, lest they be trampled under the feet of the horses. 

“The little fellow! The little fellow!” 

José knew all eyes were upon him. And so he rode his best, 
holding himself straight as‘ an arrow like the chief his father; 
looking down like a little king upon the populace: and the 
sights of the white man’s city. For the saddle was his throne; 
he was born to it; born to ride in freedom over the prairie on 
Swift Hoofs, his beautiful pony; born to be the sachem of his 
tribe, his mother told him. 

Therefore, he must show himself to be like a great warrior, 
and neither look to the right nor left; nor smile at the white 
boys who laughed and shouted to attract his attention. 

But, more than all, he must ride well so that his father 
might be proud of him; and his mother, catching him to her 
heart when the parade was over, might tell him he had done 
bravely. 
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What did it matter that his hands and head were hot, that 
when last he rode it had been in a pelting shower? 

“‘ Mahingan,” he said to his cousin the young Sioux who 
rode just behind him, “ José has a stinging arrow in his breast; 
so it must be when a warrior is shot in battle.” 

“The papoose is sick; he should have stayed behind in the 
tepee,” said Mahingan anxiously. 

“It was my father’s will that I should ride; a warrior must 
endure such things,” answered little José proudly. “José 
will think of the Fire and Ghost dances and the tortures that 
make a man strong to suffer. Go soft, Swift Hoofs; go 
soft.” 

How long the way was! A mist came before the eyes of 
the papoose; he felt queer, as if, in spite of himself, he was 
going to fall from the saddle. But he clung on. Swift Hoofs 
seemed to understand and was very gentle. José thought of 
the plains now and hardly saw the people in the streets. 

When he left the reservation the Black Robe had laid a 
gentle hand upon his head and bade him obey his father and 
mother, and thus he would gain the blessing of the “ Breath 
Master.” Well, was not that what he was doing? 

But ah, at last, at last, the parade was over; the cavalcade 
rode in again to the circus-grounds; the canvas walls of one 
of the white tents hid Swift Hoofs and the wonderful little 
Sioux rider from view. 

Then it was that little José broke into a shout of triumph 
more startling than’ would have been the war-whoop of an 
enemy. His eyes shone like the stars above the prairie, a 
deeper red glowed beneath his dark skin, and when Mahingan 
lifted him from his pony he struggled to be free like some 
wild little creature of the hunting- grounds. 

His mother: hastened to catch him to her heart, indeed, but 
it was with a sharp exclamation of sorrow. 

The youngest Sioux warrior was raving with the fever of 
pneumonia, and would never ride again. 

By the next morning it was over. The Breath Master had 
blessed little José with the blessing that would last for ever. 

Nevertheless, the Indian mother wailed and tore her hair. 
For, stoical as her race might be, a mother’s grief must have 
its way. 

“Ehu, Ehu!” she cried. ‘‘Never was there a _ better 
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papoose! He was like a little squirrel; he was like a robin, 
bravest of the birds!” 

“He would have been a brave chief,” said Blue Horse. 
Ah, if little José could have heard him! 

Mahingan said nothing; he could find no words to tell of 
his love for the papoose who had daily ridden before him in 
the parade. 

“I am sorry, but the troop must go on,” said Pawnee Bill, 
alias William Markham, manager of the show. 

“Blue Horse will stay behind,” replied the big Sioux, gruffly. 

But it could not be; Blue Horse had given his word to 
ride in the next town. The word of a chief was not to be 
broken; he and Yellow Bird must go, as he had promised. 
Mahingan would stay. 

So it happened that when the tents of the Wild West 
Show were folded and packed; when, in the early morning, 
the train of cowboys and Indians rode silently away ere the 
city was awake, there still remained on the circus-grounds a 
solitary tepee stripped of its gay festoons of colored cloth, its 
fluttering pennons; with no adornment save the rude figures 
of bird and beast drawn upon its sides, the figures of the tribe 
totem. A closed tepee, into whose seclusion the boys and 
other idlers who lingered about the grounds dared not pene- 
trate. Inside, upon a bed of branches torn from the neighbor- 
ing trees and covered with an Indian blanket, lay little José, 
more beautiful than was ever a statue of bronze. 

He wore the war costume of a warrior, and on his feet 
were moccasins richly embroidered with beads and porcupine 
quills. 

Beside him, and almost as motionless, sat Mahingan, with 
bowed head and face concealed in the folds of his blanket, 
which he wore with pathetic dignity. 

So the hours passed. At last, when it was afternoon, a 
white man raised the curtain that hung before the tepee, and 
entering, stood speechless before the Indian’s sorrow. 

Mahingan glanced half defiantly at the intruder. Then he 
rose without speaking, crossed the further side of the tepee 
and plucked several feathers from his head-dress that hung 
upon the wall. 

Returning, he placed the quills in the moccasins of the 
papoose. It must needs be that little José should rest among 


. 
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the children of the palefaces, at least his spirit must be pro- 
vided with pinions on which to fly away to the plains, the 
haunts of his own people, or it might be to. wing its way to 
the home of the Great Spirit. 

But though Mahingan clung to the traditions of his tribe, 
he was a Christian. In place of the wampum necklace of his 
fathers he wore a chaplet that had been given him by the 
Black Robe at the reservation. 

Silently he took it from his neck and wound it around the 
chubby hands that but the day before yesterday had so cleverly 
guided the reins of Swift Hoofs. 

Still the white man lingered. 

“Give me awhile longer,’ said the Indian, and forthwith 
thrust him from the tepee. 

The white man was patient. As he waited from the tent 
arose the sound of music. Mahingan was singing a magnifi- 
cent dirge for his little friend and comrade. Its soulful beauty, 
its over-powering sadness, were familiar to the listener. 

To his astonishment, he recognized the music; it was 
Chopin’s Funeral March, rendered as in a civilized community 
it had certainly never been rendered before. 

No doubt the Sioux had learned the air from having heard 
it played by the military band of the agency from which he 
came, the Rosebud Agency, in far South Dakota. 

The wild, solemn song died away, and Mahingan began to 
pray in his own language. 

At length the prayer also ceased, and Mahingan came out 
of the tepee. 

“Here is money,” he said to the white man, as he emptied 
his pouch of all the silver and the golden eagle it contained ; 
“lay the papoose to sleep as becomes the son of a chief. I 
will come again, and if all is not well done, you shall answer 
for it. Remember! Plant a cross where he rests, as the Black 
Robe has taught us.” 


Such is the story of little José, the fearless papoose. This 
is the reason why, all during the rest of the long, bright sum- 
mer, Swift Hoofs, the handsomest of the ponies, was led in the 
street parade without a rider. For not a Sioux of the Wild 
West Show would permit either an Indian or a white boy to 
ride the pony of little José. 
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CHRISTINE DE PISAN: HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


BY FREDERICK P. HENRY, A.M., M.D. 


psHRISTINE DE PISAN was the daughter of 

¥; Thomas, variously styled De Pezzano, De Pizzano. 

De Pezano, De Boulogne, and De Pisan. Shortly 

after her birth in 1364 Thomas was obliged to 

visit Bologna, where his property was situated, in 

order to transact certain affairs of business; and while there he 
was invited by two kings, viz., those of France and Hungary, to 
take up his residence at their courts. The great personal merit 
of Charles the Wise, the magnificence of the court of France, 
the University of Paris, were enough to determine his choice. 

The intention of Thomas was to return to Italy after pass- 
ing a year in France; but at the end of this period, the king 
was unwilling to part with his astrologer. He insisted upon 
his bringing his family to France and becoming a permanent 
resident of that country. 

During the next eleven years very little is recorded of 
Christine. We. know that she was brought up at the court, 
“en fille de qualité,” and that she early gave evidence of a 
studious disposition, which her father did his best to cultivate, 
the astrologer being far ahead of his time in his advocacy of 
the higher education of women. Among her studies was Latin, 
in which, judging from her subsequent researches, she must 
have been thoroughly grounded. 

She was wooed by numerous young men of distinction, “de 
robe et d’épée”’; but her choice, or rather, that of her father, 
fell upon a young man of Picardy, Etienne du Castel, who was 
endowed with the advantages of lineage, probity, and knowledge,* 
but was deficient in more worldly possessions. He married 
Christine when she was but fifteen years old (1379), and the 
union was a most happy one. 

The young couple took up their abode with the astrologer, 
whose establishment was already an extensive one. The enor- 
mous pensions he received from the king were consumed by 
his magnificent mode of living and his liberality to the poor. 

*« Qui avait de la naissance, de la probité et du sgavoir.”” 


. 
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Charles V. died in 1380 at the age of forty-four, after reigning 
sixteen years. Thomas of Pisa fell into disfavor with, or, rather, 
was neglected by, the new régime. A portion of his emolu- 
ments was withdrawn and the remainder was poorly paid. Old 
age, chronic disease, and perhaps also grief and disappointment, 
brought him to the grave a few years after the death of the 
king, his benefactor. ‘‘Thus,” says Boivin, ‘“‘ ended the life of 
this philosopher, the most celebrated and, apparently, the most 
skilful of the fourteenth century.” 

Christine, who was devoted to her father’s memory and 
most emphatic in his praise, tells us that he died in the Cathe- 
lic faith. 

On the death of Thomas, Etienne du Castel became the 
head of the family, but in 1389 Christine became a widow at 
the age of twenty-five, with three young children and a large 
establishment to maintain. She was left utterly destitute. 
The first years of her widowhood were embittered by lawsuits 
which she was obliged to bring against delinquent debtors or 
to sustain against fraudulent creditors, but in the fourteenth 
century there was as little justice for the poor in purse as 
there was of so-called honor for the poor in spirit. She prints 
a striking picture of these sorrowful years during which she 
haunted the palace from morning till evening, waylaying the 
judges, pursuing the advocates, flattering the “‘huissiers,” and 
almost dying of cold in the huge law courts. She was also a 
prey to the impertinence of so-called gallantry, and many an 
insult she ignored which, if resented, would have injured her 
cause, which was that of her little children. In her destitution 
she restrained her pride and concealed her sufferings. 

At last she resolved to retire to her study and seek con- 
solation in the books which she had inherited from her father 
and her husband. The method of her study was systematic. 
As the child begins with the alphabet, so, she tells us, she 
began with the most ancient histories, viz., those of the Hebrews, 
the Assyrians, and the origins of government; thence descending 
to the Romans, the French and Bretons, and later to works 
of science. In addition, incredible as it may seem, she read 
the works of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Galen, Avicenna, Chry- 
sostom, Democritus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Catullus, 
Juvenal, Boétius, Apuleius, Vegetius, Frontinus, Trojus Pom- 
peius, Lucan, Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Suetonius, Seneca, 
Hyeronimus, Augustinus. Whether she read these in the 
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original or not, is little to the purpose, for she was in search 
of facts rather than graces of style. 

It is next to impossible that such a mass of reading, neces- 
sarily devoured with haste, could have been thoroughly digested, 
and yet Christine, in her quotations and references, is remarka- 
bly accurate. A glaring mistake is to be found in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of her history of Charles V., where she con- 
founds Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, with Pompey, the 
conqueror of Mithridates. 

In 1399, when thirty-five years of age, she began to write 
systematically. Six years later (1405) she published one of her 
best known and most interesting works, La Vision de Christine 
one of the most interesting, because from it and from Le Livre 
de Mutacion de Fortune has been obtained most of the materials 
of her biography. For example, in the Vision she tells us that 
from 1399, when, as above stated, she began to write, until 1405, 
the date of the publication of the Vision, she had written fifteen 
volumes, not counting many small ditties. 

Her fame did not remain confined to France, but, through 
the medium of the Earl of Salisbury, extended to England. 
This nobleman, who was not only a lover of poetry but a poet 
as well,* is said to have visited Paris several times on business 
for Richard II., and especially in connection with the negotiations 
for the hand of Isabella, the daughter of Charles VI., and to 
have sought out Christine, whose poems had attracted his notice 
and excited his admiration. The relations between the Earl of 
Salisbury and Christine of Pisa, while free from the breath of 
scandal, must have been intimate, for she permitted him to take 
back with him to England her son, Jean du Castel, “‘ assez abille 
et bien chantant enfant,” then aged thirteen, the earl promising 
to educate him with his own son, who was of like age, and to 
provide for his future career. Christine expressly states that 
her son accompanied Salisbury to England at the time of Rich- 
ard’s marriage with his child-queen Isabella, which took place 
at the church of St. Nicholas of Calais on All-Saints day 
(October 31), 1396.f ; 


*«« Gracieux chevalier,”’ says Christine, ‘‘ et luy-mesme gracieux dicteur."’ 

t Dr. Friedrich Koch, in his excellent memoir (Leben und Werke der Christine de Pizan), 
states that this event took place in 1397, and that, therefore, Jean du Castel, who was thirteen 
years old when taken to England, was born in 1384. Turner, Lingard, Hume, Keightley, and 
Agnes Strickland all agree, however, in assigning the date of this royal marriage to the 
year 1396. 
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Christine did not long enjoy the friendship and favor of the 
Earl of Salisbury. Salisbury was executed early in 1400. 

Jean du Castel was about seventeen years old at the time 
of his patron’s death. It is recorded by Christine herself that, 
after Salisbury’s death, Henry IV. took charge of her son and 
treated him with great kindness. The royal favor enjoyed by 
Jean du Castel was due, not to any personal merit of his own 
but to his mother’s reputation, which, as above stated, had 
extended to England through the medium of the Earl of Sal- 
isbury. In fact, it is a question whether at this period Chris- 
tine’s reputation was not greater in England than in France. 
That this was the case may be inferred from the fact that she 
found it more difficult to p/ace her son in France than in Eng- 
land. Among the effects of the Earl of Salisbury were several 
collections of Christine’s poems, which came into Henry’s pos- 
session and interested him to such an extent that he urgently 
invited their author to come to his court. By her own con- 
fession she practised considerable dissimulation with regard to 
this invitation, in order that she might regain possession of her 
son, who was still in England and whom Henry might have 
held as hostage until her arrival at his court. 

After much temporizing and the expenditure of some of 
her choicest possessions, her books, in gifts, or rather in bribes,* 
Christine obtained permission for her son to come to France, 
the understanding evidently being that Jean du Castel was to 
return to England with his mother. No sooner had. Christine 
regained possession of her son than she flatly refused the King 
of England’s invitation. 

Christine first attempted to place him in the service of the 
Duke of Orleans, her application taking the form of a poem, 
which is included in the list of her ballads. 

The ballad, which was written in 1400 or 1401, was a failure 
so far as the object of its author was concerned. Jean du 
Castel was not employed by the Duke of Orleans, but soon 
afterward was taken into the service of his brother, Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, with whom he remained until the death of 
the latter on April 27, 1404. This only remaining son of 
Christine is said by Martin Franc, in his Champion des Dames 
(1440), to have become a distinguished poet. He has been 
confounded with another Jean Castel or Du Castel, a chroni- 


#« , , de mes livres me cousta que congié ot mon dit fils de me venir querir” . . . 
. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT WITH PORTRAIT OF CHRISTINE DE PISAN. 


cler ot Louis XI. The latter may have been a grandson of 
Christine. 

The history of Thomas of Pisa, so far as concerns his invi- 
tations to foreign courts, was repeated about this time (1400 or 
1401) in that of his daughter. 

Christine’s refusal of this invitation was certainly wise, for 
the Duke of Milan died suddenly of the plague at Melegnano 
in 1402. Turbulent times immediately followed his death. 
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“Gian ’Galeazzo’s duchy was a masterpiece of mechanical con- 
trivance, the creation of a scheming intellect and lawless will. 
When the mind which had planned it was withdrawn, it fell 
to pieces, and the very hands which had been used to build it 
helped to scatter its fragments.” * 

It can well be imagined that, while the invitations of Henry 
IV. and the Duke of Milan were under consideration, Chris- 
tine’s ability for work was seriously impaired. Be this as it 
may, the period of her greatest literary activity immediately 
followed her decision to spend the rest of her days in France.’ 
Her most important works in prose and verse appeared in 
rapid succession between the years 1403 and 1406. Le Livre 
du Chemin de long estude was completed on March 20, 1403, 
and dedicated to the Duke de Berry. It is an allegorical poem 
of more than 6,000 stanzas, and is essentially a panegyric up- 
on the wisdom of the lunatic, Charles VI. Its chief interest 
to-day is found in the lines which contain references to Chris- 
tine’s happy marriage, the death of her husband, and other 
autobiographical facts. 

On November 14 of the same year (1403) Le Livre de la 
Mutacion de Fortune was finished, and on January 1, 1404, it 
was presented as a new year’s gift to Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. This extraordinary allegory, the chief design of which » 
seems to have been to disclose Christine’s historical and. classical 
learning, closes with a reference to events and persons of 
contemporary interest, among which are the misfortunes of the 
late King John, and the malady of his grandson, Charles VI., 
the reigning monarch. 

It was the perusal of this work that induced Philippe le 
Hardi, Duke of Burgundy, to entrust Christine with the most 
honorable commission of writing the life of his brother, the 
late King of France, Charles V. 

Christine lost no time in beginning her history. of Charles 
V., a work which, both from the nature of its subject and the 
original manner in which it is composed, deservedly ranks as a 
French classic. It is published in the fifth, volume of the 
“Collection Universelle des Mémoires particuliers relatifs a 
histoire de France,” under its original title: Le Livre des Fatts 
et Bonnes Maeurs du sage Roy, Charles V. It is the first of 
Christine’s prose compositions, and probably the best known of 

* John Addington Symonds, Article “Italy,” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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all her works. It: is divided into three parts, of which the 
first was completed in less than four months from the time of 
its inception. 

Christine’s history of Charles V. is rather a eulogium than 
a history. She can scarcely be said to have fulfilled the duty 
of the historian as defined by Cicero in his famous epigrammatic 
sentence: “Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non 
audeat.” Nevertheless her work is of the greatest value and 
interest to students of the reign of Charles the Wise. As he 
was a good king and his reign a great one, Christine, in prais- 
ing both, does not depart to any great extent from the path of 
truth. She possessed a great advantage over most biographers 
of kings in that she was well acquainted with Charles and his 
court. According to the criticism of to day, the work is marred 
by long digressions which display, as they were doubtless intended 
to do, her acquaintance with classical writers such as Aristotle, 
Vegetius, and many others. Yet as De Julleville remarks, no 
one has better described the attractive grace of the Duke of 
Orleans, brother of Charles VI., or depicted more clearly the 
appearance and manners of his father, Charles V. 

This history of Charles V. was the first of a series of prose 
compositions of which La Vision de Christine, written in 1405, 
was the second. This remarkable work is in the form of an 
allezory, the characters being personified abstractions, such as 
Chaos, Fortune, Opinion, Fraud, and Philosophy. France is 
prominent among them under the name of Libera. Apart from 
the autobiographical fragments, which are to us of the greatest 
importance, there are two passages which seem to the writer 
wortby of special mention. The first is that in which Christine 
traces the origin of the French nation through Pharamond to 
Priam, King of Troy. This genealogical descent was generally 
accepted in Christine’s day and continued so to be until the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when it was completely 
refuted by Fréret. What penalty Christine would have under- 
gone for supporting a different opinion it is impossible to con- 
jecture, but it would probably have been severe; for Fréret, in 
what we regard as a much more enlightened age, was immured 
in the Bastile for about four months for destroying this historical 
delusion.* 


*Fréret also maintained that the word “‘ franc,” instead of meaning free, is really a cor- 
ruption, through different Germanic dialects, of the Latin ferox / 
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The second passage above referred to is that in which 
Christine predicts her posthumous fame. “Opinion” tells her 
that she (Christine) was born at an unpropitious time; 7.2, at 
a time when the sciences were like things out of season; but 
that at a later period, ‘‘ceulx qui l’entendront en diront bien 
et le temps avenir plus en sera parlé que 4 ton vivant.” The 
date of this posthumous fame was vastly more distant than 
Christine supposed, for it is only now, after the lapse of five 
hundred years, that-fuil recognition is being accorded to her 
remarkable merit. 

The next two works of Christine were written between 
1405 and 1407, and are complementary to each other. They 
are Le Livre des Faits d’Armes et de Chevalerie and Le Livre 
du Corps de Pollicie. The first of these is probably the most 
extraordinary book ever written by a woman. It is a treatise, 
so to speak, upon the jurisprudence of war and the manner of 
conducting it. The work is a complete manual for the officer 
and soldier, and is chiefly derived from the writings of 
Vegetius and Frontinus. The writer enters into the minutest 
details concerning the provisioning and defence of a garrison, 
the overcoming of obstacles to the march of an army, and lays 
great stress upon theimportance of maps of the country which 
it is traversing. In the fourth and last part of the work 
truces, safe-conducts, and letters of marque are discussed, and 
the question is raised whether a safe-conduct given by a 
Christian prince to a Saracen should be respected by other 
Christian princes. To this Christine replies “no,” and “ be- 
cause the Saracens are enemies of all Christians.” This 
opinion is in complete accord with the prevalent views of the 
period, but in condemning letters of marque she was many 
centuries ahead of her time. 

The literary style of this work is inferior to Christine’s 
other prose compositions. As she herself confesses, its sub- 
ject was distasteful to her. Nevertheless, it was a most timely 
publication, for the French were demoralized by dissensions 
and civil strife, and their army was in urgent need of the 
discipline she inculcates. Had her precepts been put into 
immediate practice, it is possible that France might have been 
spared the disgraceful and disastrous defeat of Agincourt. 

Le Livre du Corps de Pollicte, which was written immedi- 
ately after the last-mentioned work, is a treatise on morals 
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addressed to the three great classes into which the. French, 
nation was then divided, namely, the princes, the nobles, and 
the people at large. In this treatise Christine has, through 
her precepts, inferentially described the internal life, the life of 
the mind and soul, of the people of her day. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded, as far as it goes, as the antithesis, or, rather, 
the complement, of the work of Froissart, who concerned him- 
self almost exclusively with the external world, its fétes, tour- 
naments, and battles. Froissart is objective, Christine sub- 
jective. 

The two most striking features of this treatise are, first, a 
scathing denunciation of the disorders of the secular clergy; 
and, secondly, the suggestion that taxation should not be limited 
to those least able to endure it. This last suggestion was truly 
revolutionary, and must have been highly displeasing to the 
governing classes. 

One cannot estimate too highly the courage which inspired 
Christine to strike such a blow at the very root of the feudal 
system. It was ineffective, it is true, and could only have 
recoiled upon herself, for the people whom she befriended were 
blind and deaf, so far as her writings were concerned. 

There is a sequence in the works of Christine, the clew to 
which is to be found in the fact that she had ever in mind 
the uplifting of her sex and its vindication from the aspersions 
which, during the reign and through the example of Isabel de 
Baviére, were only too well merited. This statement as to the 
design of her work applies particularly to her poems, although 
it attains its highest development in the two prose composi- 
tions: La Cité des Dames and Le Livre des Trois Vertus, or, 
as it is also called, Le Trésor de la Cité des Dames. Just as 
Le Livre des Faits d’'Armes et de Chevalerie and Le Livre du 
Corps de Pollicie were inspired by and complementary to the 
history of Charles V., so were La Cité des Dames and Le Livre 
des Trois Vertus inspired by and complementary to the poems 
called i’Epitre au Dieu d'Amour (1399) and Le Dit de la Rose 
(1402). 

La Cité des Dames and Le Livre des Trois Vertus are addressed 
particularly to women, and both, in accordance with the taste 
of the age, are allegorical. The first is, for the most part, a 
compilation of the heroic deeds of women recorded in fable 
ani history, whether these deeds relate to bravery, virtue, 


. 
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patience, or self-abnegation. The heroines of antiquity are too 
well known at the present day to excite the interest which 
they doubtless aroused in the earliest readers of the work. It 
is in Christine's contemporaries that we are most interested, and, 
fortunately, she refers to many of them. She does not limit 
her praises to the princesses of the court and to other women 
of rank, but takes account of the heroism and talent of the 
lowly. For example, she extols the talent of a skilful female 
artist named Anastaise, who could illustrate a book better than 
any living man and to whom we are doubtless indebted 
for som: of the superb manuscripts of Christine’s composi- 
tions. 

The Trésor de la Cité des Dames is a treatise upon the 
duties of women in all stations of life. The work abounds in 
valuable information concerning the domestic life and the morality 
of the time, and contains numerous details which are scarcely to 
be found elsewhere, and are conspicuously absent from the 
chronicles of Froissart. The morality of the book is pure, its 
counsels wise and practical. The ideal which Christine sets 
before women is not an impossible, or even a discouraging one. 
It is to maintain, outside of the household, the spirit of peace, 
sweetness, and indulgence, and, within it, good order, harmony, 
dignity of manner, and wise economy. Christine, herself a 
student, advises women to study, but with the object of develop- 
ing their intelligence and elevating their sentiments; not with 
the ambitious and absurd idea of dethroning man and reigning 
in his place. . 

Just after the two last-mentioned works were completed 
Christine, in the name of her sex, made a passionate assault 
upon Le Roman de la Rose of Jean de Meun, which was also 
attacked at the same time by the celebrated Gerson,* chancellor 
of Notre Dame, because of its abuse of the clergy. 

The civil war, which continued without intermission after 
the assassination of the Duke of Orleans (1407), seems to have 
suppressed Christine’s literary enthusiasm. Nevertheless, in the 
midst of this uproar Christine endeavored to make herself 
heard. She wrote a lamentation upon the evils of the civil war 
(1410) and Le Livre de la Paix, a pathetic pleading for peace 
(1412-13). Then France became engulfed in a sea of troubles, 
and, after the publication of a poem entitled /'Oratson Notre 

* Whom Michelet calls the greatest man of the fifteenth century. 
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Dame (1414),* which is virtually a farewell to the world, 
Christine was no more heard until after the lapse of fifteen 
years. The invasion of the English, the defeat of Agincourt 
(October 25, 1415), the occupation of Paris by the English and 
Burgundians, and the massacre or flight of all her friends and 
protectors, were enough misfortunes to discourage a much greater 
genius than she possessed. She fled from Paris and took refuge 
in a convent—probably that of Poissy, which her daughter had 
entered many years before, and the year of Christine’s admission 
was 1418. This is established beyond a doubt by one of those 
autobiographical references which are so frequent in her. works, 
whether in prose or verse. The one now alluded to occurs in a 
poem dated July 31, 1429. It is a song of triumph over the suc- 
cesses of the immortal Maid who, about two months before, had 
compelled the English to abandon the siege of Orleans. The 
news of the reviving fortunes of the French and their miraculous 
deliverance reached Christine in her cloister and inspired her 
last poem. 

Whatever may be the exact date of our poet’s death, it is 
certain that she attained a good old age, for if she died in 
1429, the earliest possible date of her death, she was sixty-five 
years old; for she was born in 1364. 

At no period since her death has her name been quite for- 
gotten. For many centuries, however, it was known only to 
the learned few, and even with them this knowledge was by 
no means precise. Her writings being, for the most part, 
unprinted, were soon forgotten. It was reserved for the end 
of the nineteenth century to reproduce her poetical works, 
waich, in the opinion of De Julleville, are inferior to her prose 
compositions. 

That she was highly esteemed by contemporary opinion is 
proved, not by that lowest of all standards, the monétary value 
of her compositions,t but by her invitations to foreign courts 
and the admiration of such a competent judge as the Earl of 
Salisbury. In addition we have the testimony of Eustache 
Deschamps, a contemporary poet and the satirist of his time, 
who addressed laudatory lines to Christine. 

*IT have followed Robineau and Koch in assigning this poem to the year 1414. Paul 
Meyer, in the introduction to the third volume of the @uvres Poétiqgues de Christine de Pisan, 
contends that it was written at a much earlier period, viz., in 1402 or 1403. 


tIn the catalogue of the library of the Duc de Berry, compiled in 1416, the history of 
Charles is appraised at ‘‘ 60 sols parisis"’! Vide Bibliothégue Protypographique, Paris, 1830. 
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About a century after her death the celebrated poet, Clément 
Marot (1495-1544), in a rondeau addressed to Madame Jehanne 
Gaillard, “femme de bon s¢avoir,” thus speaks of Christine: 


“ D’avoir le prix en science et doctrine 
Bien mérita de Pisan la Christine 
Durant ses jours. Mais ta plume dorée 
D’elle seroit 4 présent adorée.” * 


The last and most important proof of the contemporary 
estimate of Christine is the fact that one of her works, Le Livre 
des Faits d’Armes et de Chevalerie, was translated into English 
and printed by Caxton, at the command of Henry VII. 

The latter-day critics of the works of Christine de Pisan 
are practically in accord with regard to her standing among the 
writers of her time. Robineau assigns her a place, as poet, 
between Charles d’Orleans and Eustache Deschamps, and side 
by side with Froissart. He draws a striking analogy between 
her poems and those of the great French chronicler. In both 
there is the same tendency to allegory, but Christine, while 
displaying less of art in the form of her poems, is more simple 
in style than Froissart, more tender and elevated in her senti- 
ments. As historians these two writers are rather to be con- 
trasted than compared. Froissart is an inimitable narrator of 
facts, whether obtained directly or at second-hand, while with 
Christine facts are subordinate to the morals to be drawn from 
them. She is first and foremost a moralist, the first of her 
own, and one of the most remarkable of any age. She was a 
writer with a purpose—that of reproving, exhorting, and elevat- 
ing the people, high and low. If Froissart had any moral 
purpose in his writings, he sedulously kept it subordinate to the 
entertainment of his readers, whom he leaves to draw their own 
conclusions from the facts he narrates. This is perhaps one of 
the reasons of his continued popularity and, conversely, explains 
the neglect of the more pedagogical writer. Another reason 
for the latter fact may be found in the more complicated style 
of Christine’s prose compositions. Simpler in her poetry, she 
is much more complex than Froissart in her prose. Her more 
studied works abound in learned and involved phrases which 

* This statement may be found in the Voyage d'Allemagne of Dom Mabillon, the celebrated 


scholar (‘‘ diplomatiste '’) of the seventeenth century.—See Collection Universelle des Mémoires 
particuliers relatifs a l' Histoire de France, tome v., p. 97. 
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are apparently imitations of the Ciceronian style of eloquence. 
It has been wrongly supposed, says De Julleville, and still is 
by some, that this latinistic mode of expression which Rabelais 
ridicules, while not wholly free from it himself, was not intro- 
duced until the Renaissance—z. ¢., during the second half of the 
fifteenth century. It is forgotten by these crftics that there 
was a first renaissance which began in France during the reign 
of Charles V., when the first translators of the classics, among 
whom were Bersuire and Oresme, had already made current in 
the vocabulary of literary men a great number of learned neolo- 
gisms. From that time every one conversant with Latin was 
anxious to display his learning by the employment, in his ver- 
nacular, of the words and phrases alluded to above.* Christine is 
somewhat dominated by this pedantry. As already stated, she 
is at her best in her most spontaneous compositions, such as 
the ballads in which she deplores her unhappy fate and bewails 
her misfortunes. 
* Hist. de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise, tome ii., pp. 357-366. 
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The portraits of Christine are contained in the illuminated 
manuscripts which were doubtless compiled under her direction. 
They confirm the description she gives of herself when, thanking 
her Creator for his benefits, she mentions that of endowing her 
_ with a body free from all deformity, a pleasant appearance and 
a good complexion,* and they do much more. They exhibit a 
charming young woman of graceful figure, and with a beautiful 
and thoughtful countenance. There can be no doubt that 
these representations of Christine are genuine portraits. Of 
the two illustrating this memoir, one (Plate 1) is taken from the 
MS. of the Cent Ballades,t the other (Plate 2) from Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages, by Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 

“The accompanying plate,” says Shaw, “is taken from MS. 
Harl. No. 6431, a splendid volume, written in the earlier years 
of the fifteenth century, filled with illuminations, and contain- 
ing a large collection of the writings in prose and verse of 
Christine de Pisan. The illumination represented in our. plate 
is a remarkably interesting representation of the interior of a 
room in a royal palace of the fifteenth century; the ceiling 
supported by elegant rafters of wood, the couch (of which we 
have few specimens at this early period), the carpet thrown 
over the floor, and several other articles, are worthy of notice. 
But the picture is valuable in another point of view: it con- 
tains portraits of two celebrated women, Christine de_Pisan 
the poetess, and Isabella of Bavaria, the Queen of France, to 
whom Christine is presenting this identical volume.” 

Four of Christine’s books were printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and are, therefore, classified as /ncunabula ,; viz., (1) Les 
cent histoires de Troyes, ou l'épistre d'Othéa, déesse de prudence, 
envoyée a l'esprit chevalereux Hector. This book, although, 
without name or date, is included by Hain in his list of In- 
cunabula. (2) Le ¢trésor de la cité des dames . . . selon 
dame Christine . . . imprimé & Paris le VIII jour da’ Aoust 
mil quatre cens quattre vingtz et XVII pour Antoine Verard. 
(3) Zhe Morale Proverbes. Caxton, 1478. (4) The Fayt of 
Armes and Chyvalrye. In fine: ‘Thus endeth this book which 
Christian of Pise made and drew out of the book named 
Vegecius de re Militari and out of the Arbre of Battles, with 


*«*Celuy d’avoir le corps sans nulle difformité et assez plaisant et non maladis; mais bien 
complexionné.” 
t Indirectly through /’ Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise, tome ii. 
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many other things set in to the same, requisite to war and bat- 
tles, which book, being in French, was delivered to me, 
William Caxton, by the most Christian king, and undoubted 
prince, my natural and sovereign iord, King Henry the VII, 
King of: England and of France, in his palace of Westminster 
the XXIII day of January, the III year of his reign; and 
desired and willed me to translate the said book, and reduce it 
in to our English and natural tongue, and to put it in imprint, 
etc. etc. Whyche translacyon was fynysshed the VIII day of 
Juyll the said year (z. ¢., 1489) and emprynted the XIII some 
of Juyll the next following, and ful fynysshed.” 

It is interesting to note the factitious value which time has 
imparted to the early editions of Christine’s works, as well as 
the: fluctuations in that value. At the Didot sale a copy of 
Les cent Histoires de Troye, Paris, 1522, 4°, “in a beautiful 
binding by Hagué,” brought 1,400 francs. At the Téchener 
sale, in 1865, a copy bound in calf sold for 700 frcs. In a 
sale which took place in 1836, under the name of Van Ber- 
ghem, an ordinary-copy bound in calf brought 1,150 frcs; but, 
at a period very -unpropitious for possessors of books, in 1849, 
another copy, bound in morocco, did not bring more than 
sixty-four francs at the Turner sale.” * 


' ' * Bibliomania at the present day in France and England, etc. New York: J. W. Bouton, 
1880. . 
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THOUGHTS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 
ETERNITY. 


‘‘ Tf no one asks, [ know. 
If asked to explain, I do not know.""—S?¢. Augustine. 


I. 
peti! infinite variety of life’s conjugations. Espe- 
cially as with most of us that life is a some- 
what irregular verb. The unity, consistency, and 
presiding sense of an ever abiding Now is the 

; rare acquisition of some choice souls. And even 
then, so ale affected by deflections in intensity; by our vary- 
ing moods and our time-colored tenses. 

Dreaming, we would set our chronology by the standard of 
eternity. Streaming upon us between chinks of thought, we 
had almost deemed to have caught some of its beams or some- 
thing of its glow; when the most prosaic happening at our 
feet disturbs us and again discloses our temporal connection 
with the time-turned sphere on which we whirl along amid its 
dust and weather changes. 

II. 

Man is a parenthesis which is not closed in this life. Again, 
our statements are incomplete parentheses. We are never able 
to make our utterance final; to get through without qualifica- 
tions, if we would be fully understood. Still more; as our 
own thought develops into statement, we ourselves discover 
new modifications, clauses, meanings, aspects, tints, and fore- 
shadowings—new lights afar, across the great ocean of truth 
on which we have just embarked. 

Just embarked! Yes, although we may have seemingly pro- 
ceeded somewhat upon the journey. For the further we reach 
away, the more we realize the illimitable stretches beyond. 
And only then, only when loosed from the anchorages of the 
shore, rocked upon the deeps and girdled by receding horizons, 
we begin to learn that we have but started. We feel back with 
many a misgiving for the nearer land behind; and the pride 
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of our undertaking palsies and turns pale, until there dawns 
upon us a little of the mighty meaning that at best we are 
only ‘some beginning of God’s creature.” 


III. 


_ He scarce has thought to any purpose who has not thought 
beyond words; who has not thought long enough, deep enough, 
fruitfully enough, to encounter sometimes, somewhere, glimmer- 
ings of truth and reality untranslatable into mere vocables. 

Who is it has not experienced the delights, the ecstasy, the 
startling apparition to his mind, of some truth, realized as 
never before; seen as between two lightning flashes—leaving 
us with an experience which any attempt to repeat mocks by 
its futility. 

But we did feel, we did know, we saw, something true and 
real, though beyond our power to express again even to our- 
selves. 

How strikingly great in his reticence is St. Paul when he 
speaks of a “third heaven.” Any less than he would have 
used a higher multiplier in the very ecstasy of the thing. For 
we have all at some time been transported to a third heaven— 
or the pity of it. True beyond question of our affections and 
emotions—crises in our loves and sorrows—it is also true, if in 
a less conscious way, of our intellectuations and our attempted 
appropriations of truth in any department of inquiry and 
knowledge. 

IV. 


Profound indeed are the psychological facts underlying mys- 
terious phrases in which the mystics seek to hint, or attempt 
to explain, the sztus of these soul-abilities; the where or how 
of this higher cognizance—this light in darkness; this espousal 
of mind and truth; this “union” of realities—to which the 
scholastic definition of truth might well apply: ‘“‘adequatio 
intellectus et rei,” a real equation between the mind and its 
object. 

Is there an apex of the mind; an innermost centre or 
foundation of the soul; a more spiritual part of our spirit, 
where we can possibly know and adore in spirit and in truth? 
Or is it a temporary unshrouding from our intellect of the 
categories of time and space? 


. 
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V. 


“TI Am”—wonderful name of God! With all its senses 
outreaching any relations to a before or an after, and implying 
the plenitude of being. 

Strongly as it strikes us when we encounter it in its sub- 
lime simplicity and majesty in the Scriptures, and at once 
recognize it as divine; familiar, on the other hand, as we are 
with its small, restricted meaning in relation to ourselves—the 
thought of its application to ourselves in the broader sense of 
unchanging permanence, the image arising before our eyes of 
its everlasting sameness, the possibility of such a state for us, 
almost blanches us with dismay. We feel somewhat as we 
would before a hideous idol in a Hindu temple—an immutable 
grimace of stone or metal, alongside of which an Egyptian 
mummy that had once been a man were a thing of life and a 
creature of delight. 

Is this for us eternity and Heaven? Forbid the fates! 

; No change; no something new; no something else; no 
variety ? No; that is not the Heaven for the little “I ams” 
that we are. Time is such an essential category of our mind, 
that where the tenses are banished we are banished too. We 
cannot understand variety without succession any more than we 
can imagine life without change. 


VI. 


It will not do in a freak of fancy to picture change keep- 
ing on—for our benefit—as it were outside of us. It is not 
alone the “‘ ¢empora mutantur,” but the “nos mutamur in illis” 
that we crave. It is our own varying experience of them; the 
glowing and the dimming; the wishing and the getting; the 
ebb and the flow; the irradiance and the rest; the new and 
the more—and perhaps above all, the sense of motion; their 
coming to us and our going to them, and our travelling along 
together—an eternal ferd (becoming), instead of an eternal 
esse (being). 

For life to us, beyond all, means motion and becoming; 
perennial immobility to us means death. 

Transcendent equations in our mind between Time, Motion, 


and Life. 
VII. 


Yes, the equation seems transcendental; and it must have 
for its basis, not some artificial, make-believe arrangement, but 
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some deeper and truer reality. There are no fictions, there are 
no lying devices in God’s creation, save those of man’s own 
making. And to achieve them the logical phenomenalist is also 
obliged to abolish God. 

The equivalences which we discern between time and mo- 
tion, in our senses of the latter, may help us, though’ imper- 
fect, to reconcile the seeming antinomies which confront us 
when juxtaposing the idea of eternity to our experiences of life. 


VIII. 


It is no fiction, no artifice of the mind that there is such a 
thing as time—though that phrase be also true, a time cometh 
when time shall be no more; and though there be even now 
an encircling reality which surpasses all time. It is no fiction 
and no artifice that time-has relations to motion as we know 
it in its human accompaniment of succession; for time is suc- 
cession. And again that motion to us is life. Though it be 
also true that there are senses of motion, an immutability of 
being, yet an exercise of life, which transcend our common no- 
tions of motion and of time. 

But when we dimly almost deem to put our finger on those 
senses, they escape Our grasp and leave us floundering as be- 
fore in our categorical imperatives of time and space. 

Oh! wonderful things of the human intellect. Should they 
not prepare us to receive and accept the wonderful things of 
God ? 

IX, 

But to return. If to exercise the powers of intellect and 
will means motion, then there is motion in eternity and eternal 
life. For there is no life in the absence of the essential acts 
of life. Life implies act. God knows and wills; or He were 
not God. Let the pantheist arrange things otherwise, if he can. 
And so the Scholastics call God, Actus purus—all act and 
thereby life absolute; essentially, wholly and purely life with- 
out a flaw; without anything that ceases or decreases to be 
life in its fullest, and most perfect intensity and totality... And 
again: Motus primus—the originator and first cause of all mo- 
tion and life. 

But what transcendental senses of that word motion! For 
to us who are not pure act, all act, there is a modification in 
ourselves accompanying our action; a loss as it were as we 

VOL. LXXVIII.—43 
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give out force, as we part with energy. To us motion means 
our own passing and going and undergoing, in the very exer- 
cise of life, from one act to another, from one object to another, 
with a real change and effect suffered by us, as patient as well 
as actor in the result. 

Something like the flush and the paling of our emotions; 
and again, much‘in the way that we pass and move in space, 
bound by space ourselves and affected by the things we en- 
counter in it and which we reach only by fractions and in 
terms of space, since we are not infinite and omnipresent, any 
more than we are Act and Life in the absolute without any 
element of passivity. 

X. 


So it would seem we cannot become and be wholly as 
though there were no space, nor wholly as though there were 
no motion, in something of our senses, or some real analogy 
to them; since we must remain for ever finite, limited and 
mixed with imperfection in our possession and exercise of life. 
And so likewise it would seem that we are in a measure justi- 
fied in our difficulty to discard absolutely from our conception 


of the future life. something for us analogous to what we here 
know as the relation of time. 

But we have also dimly perceived that in the perfection of 
being—as in God—there can be transcendental senses in life 
and motion which do not imply the necessity of subjective 
passing from one thing to another in either terms of space or 
time. Like the light which might be imagined immovable and 
permanent, and yet lighting up objects moving up and down 
through it. And again, while conceiving the light so remaining 
immovable, we can imagine the presentation of many objects to 
it to be stmultaneous. That is, so far as the light itself is con- 
cerned, that there was no succession, no flare or flicker, no 
reaching out or receding, but that it embraced all these objects 
in and by one simultaneous effulgence. 


XI. 


Oh! that wondrous particle—szmu// Yet essential to the 
very first principle of thought—the principle of contradiction. 
What a flood of light we experience in our reflections when 
we first encounter and peer into it! We conceive it, indeed, of 
God with His omnipresence, omniscience and His infinity of Being. 

Our breaking-off place is to dream of it in relation to our- 
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selves. And yet, if in a finite, limited way, we can imagine 
it in-relation to some number of objects together—any quan- 
tity of the things of thought—as we do unconsciously in re- 
gard to a certain number and extension of objects,—in our 
complex concepts which we call one thought, one truth, one 
object, as we also do with some moments of solar time which 
we call zow—if we do so at all, no matter how small or 
limited the number, the extension, the size or the period, of 
objects, truths and realities, have we not so far discarded, or 
perhaps better, transcendentalized, our notion of space and time? 

Now, in that higher and fuller life towards which we are 
casting these distant glances, when Being and no longer Be- 
coming shall be the reward of our fluctuating efforts here— 
that spiritualized existence, in which the Almighty further 
holds out to us some participation in His divinity—is it then 
so meaningless a concept, so bare of allurement, so difficult of 
acceptance, to hold out before our eyes the illuminating torch 
of Eternity ? 


HEAVEN. 


I 


Heaven is Home. While outside the gate we feel the 
sense of otherness. On the other side of home, whoever be 
the friends or associates, whatever the tasks or occupations, 
even on the easiest lines of life and its pleasantest places—it is 
others we meet, and others we must deal with. 

Cross the threshold and close the door, and the sense is 
that of oneness—we are at home. One flesh, one heart, one 
spirit; I had dared say, trite as the truth has vulgarized it— 
one soul. 

“Thy God shall be my God.’’ Could Prophet dare say 
more? Is not an identity of each one’s God greater and 
bolder a figure, in its way, than an identity of soul? 


ii. 


Perhaps the most undefinable and amazing tendency of the 
human mind is this tendency to unity. Its concepts, its science, 
its effort and its aspiration, are governed by an uncontrollable 
gravitation to unity. Its transcendentals in the highest realms 
of speculations—the Science of Being, Ontology—read, and in 
that order: 

Unum, verum, bonum—one, true, and good. 


. 
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If we leave out Love, it is because in its perfect and tran- 
scendent sense that is a divine word which embraces them all, 
and is only fully spelt in Heaven. It is the unifying force; 
and in possession, the achieved and actualized synthesis. 


IIT. 


Not that we wish to lose our sense of self. As stated, it 
is the feeling of otherness that we would eliminate or appro- 
priate. Love is possessive in its objectivity. And that objec- 
tivity, however, saves it from being selfish. 

There is the miracle which Omnipotence alone could accom- 
plish. To effect the union and yet preserve the individuality. 
To be our origin and end, and still to maintain us in our dis- 
tinct personality. To draw us to itself by its own desire; and 
when known and seen, by ours; and yet to preserve our 
being, our nature and ourself in the bliss of the vision and of 
the union. Love does not destroy the loved one. 


IV. ‘ 
Pantheism and atheism, both, deny and attempt to destroy 


this supernatural and enthralling fact. Both, in order to 
achieve their purpose of denying God, the personal God, the 
infinitely perfect God,—which they know we are not and can- 
not be—both prefer in the end to annihilate us. Both close 
the door of Heaven, the Heaven which God made, under pre- 
tence of making a heaven of their own here. And so they 
turn the universe for each of us individually into a final grave- 
yard of our beliefs, our hopes, our loves, and of ourselves. 


V. 


Not so the Christian soul, the Christian heart, the Christian 
mind. It seeks and it follows the law of self-preservation— 
which is the law of Being—while hearkening to the heavenly 
law of supernatural love and unity. 

It believes in Heaven as it believes in Home. There will 
be unity with distinction, love without selfishness, otherness 
disarmed of antagonism; oneness preserved in survival and dis- 
tinctness of personality. And all the better, nobler, and more 
loving beliefs, hopes and efforts of personal Life, its conscious- 
ness, energies, and final enjoyment, conserved, realized, and 
made at Home. 
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We were, for a moment, extreme- 
THE MODERN AGE. ly perplexed over this pair of 
By Myers. books.* We picked up Professor 
HIS MISTAKES. Myers’ Modern Age, read it rather 
By Father Randall. fully, and found it, all in all, about 
as just and as tolerant a manual 
of history as we have ever seen. Then we turned to Father 
Randall's work, and found the savagest, and perhaps the most 
virulent, piece of criticism it has ever been our unhappiness to 
be obliged to read. Then we put the two books side by side, 
and compared, word for word, a few score of the passages in 
the one which seemed to purport to be quoted from the other, 
and in scarcely one instance was there any coincidence. Then 
suddenly we recalled that the present volume of Myers is a 
second edition and a revision, and that Father Randall's criti- 
cism must apply, if at all, to an almost completely different 
first edition. If Father Randall’s quotations are from the 
earlier edition, then Professor Myers has forestalled the criti- 
cism by an entire renovation and correction of his original 
text. Yet—and here is another part of the puzzle—the pro- 
fessor could not, apparently, have profited by the priest’s 
criticism. for the criticism was published later than the history. 
None the less, one would imagine that Mr. Myers had gone 
over his own work with Father Randall’s book in hand, and 
had completely expunged, or corrected, almost every one of 
the passages declared objectionable. And consequently, he has 
made the publication of the criticism quite superfluous; yet it 
appears on the market a month later than the work it criti- 
cises. There is need, then, of caution in reading Father Ran- 
dall, and of honesty in dealing with Professor Myers. 
Unfortunately, we have not at hand a copy of the first 
(1885) edition of this Modern Age of Professor Myers, and so 
. we cannot pass judgment on that; but for this present edition 
we can say that it is as fair and as just, and to all intents and 


* The Modern Age. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Boston: Ginn & Co.— .Vistakes and 
Misstatements of Myers; or, Notes on Myers’ Medizval and Modern History. By Rev. 
William E. Randall, Columbia, Mo. 
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purposes about as accurate, as any popular manual can be, 
and that it is immeasurably superior in these qualities to many 
similar works that have come from the pens of Catholics. 

Mr. Myers, for example, has apparently put the writing— 
or the revision—of his page on “‘indulgences”’ in the hands of 
a Catholic scholar, for he has secured an accuracy of statement 
in this much-mooted matter such as we have never before 
seen in a popular non-Catholic work. Further than this, in 
treating of facts, the interpretation of which has been always 
bitterly disputed between Catholics and Protestants, he has 
stopped now and again, in the course of his narrative, to 
explain them much in the way that a Catholic historian might 
do. For instance, he exculpates Queen Mary of England from 
the charge of cruelty far more generously than Lingard cares 
to do; he says indeed, plainly, that ‘‘it was not her fault, but 
the fault of her age, that these things (the persecution and 
execution of Protestants) were done,” and explains, truly, that 
“punishment of heresy was then regarded, by almost all Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike, as a duty.” Again, he deals unspar- 
ingly with Luther, “a man of violent passions and of many 
faults”; and speaks of the “ bitter dissensions” among the re- 
formers. He does not fail to speak honestly of the genuine 
Reformation, the growth of a “new spiritual and moral life,” 
under the influence of the “zealous labors” and “the happy 
contagion of the holy life” of St. Charles Borromeo, and when 
he comes to the almost indefensible persecutions of the Inqui- 
sition, with a laudable equity, he offsets the damaging effect of 
the facts concerning Catholic persecutors by a reminder of the 
equally cruel and bitter persecutions waged against Catholics 
by Calvinists, Anglicans, and Protestants generally. 

Again, no Catholic writer could more unreservedly condemn 
Henry VIIL., or Elizabeth, or Oliver Cromwell, or more hon- 
estly represent the majority of the facts that have begotten 
controversy. And in general, not to multiply instances, it 
would be quite possible to gather from Professor Myers’ Mod- 
ern Age a book, perhaps as large as Father Randall’s second 
part, of paragraphs that would fit well in any Catholic book | 
of historical apology. 

Now, we say all this, not by way of justifying Professor 
Myers in all his writings, but merely to set at ease the fears 
or doubts of those Catholics who might imagine, reading Father 
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Randall, that the present edition of Myers’ Modern Age—we- 
speak now of no other—is a work of unmitigated villany. 
The fact is, the book is substantially honest, the author has 
evidently put it upon his conscience to aim at being fair. If 
this be a change in his attitude and in his work, then he is to 
be commended for his revision; if Father Randall be in any 
way responsible for the change, then honor to Father Randall, 
in so far as honor is due him; but—again speaking in the 
interests of truth—it is unfortunate that the reverend critic 
has been himself so thoroughly unfair, so caustic, so undigni- 
fied, so consistently bitter. We have said that the part of his 
book dealing with the volume of Professor Myers now under 
review is superfluous. And even were it not superfluous, even 
were the Modern Age stocked full with the possible ‘‘ mistakes 
and misstatements” of its first edition, yet we could have no 
admiration, rather only shame, for such a forgetfulness of the 
judicial temper requisite in a work of criticism, and of the 
long-suffering patience and charity, and the intellectual dignity, 
that befit the writings of any Catholic priest. 


In our judgment Sir George 

THE AMERICAN REVOLU- Trevelyan’s history of the Ameri- 
TION. can Revolution* is a work that 

By Trevelyan. will step into the front rank of 
English historical compositions. 

We are aware that to say this is to give a judgment that ought 
not to be lightly uttered. For in that front rank there are 
mighty men—Gibbon, Lingard, Macaulay, Grote, Freeman, 
Stubbs, Hodgkin, and our own Bancroft and Prescott. But 
even in the face of so much distinction we give it as our 
best opinion that Sir George Trevelyan’s name is not unworthy 
of that high company, and that in merit he is not far behind 
the greatest of them. None of them has had a nobler theme 
than his. For, at the rate at which the United States is influ- 
encing present history, and promising to share in the achieve- 
ments of the future, it will probably be the judgment of 
posterity that not even the decline and fall of old Rome have 
been of so far-reaching importance for mankind as the birth 
of young America. The former event resulted predominantly 


*The American Revolution. Part II.,2vols. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan, Bart. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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only in a new distribution of power, a change in social supre- 
macy, a substitution of Christian feudalism for pagan Czsarism ; 
while, on the other hand, the rise of the Western republic has 
primarily and chiefly modified the ideas of men, opened new 
regions of political and social speculation, and set loose long- 
confined popular aspirations which, once liberated, have cut the 
channels into which the civilized history of the past century 
and a half has run. It is, then, not merely the successful 
revolt of thirteen colonies which the historian of the American 
Revolution must deal with, but in addition the early history of 
that movement towards democracy in government and _ inde- 
pendence in individual character which, if not born contempor- 
aneously with our country, was at least warmed back to life 
and vigor in the patriotic ardor of our fight for independence; 
a movement which has grown with our growth, flourished with 
our prosperity, taken our flag as its dearest symbol, and seems 
providentially destined for the conquest of the world. 

This particular aspect of our origin as a nation has not yet 
been considered by Sir George Trevelyan, inasmuch as the 
three volumes which he has thus far published take us only up 
to the year 1777. But from abundant indications we feel com- 
plete assurance that he will nowise fall short of his sublime 
theme. For he seems to possess an historical imagination 
luminous enough, and a synthetic intelligence comprehensive 
enough, for such a philosophic treatment as we have implied his 
subject demands. He is not a slave to detailed research as 
Freeman was, nor so perilously in love with the picturesque as 
Macaulay, though he has an historical sense as keen for fact 
as the one, and an English style scarcely less brilliant than the 
other. What makes us most hopeful of the final success of his 
work is a frequent suggestion of Gibbon which consists in the 
perfect ease with which he handles vast material, and in a 
certain philosophic temper which elevates him above details and 
gives him a wise and extensive view of measures and of men. 
It is too early in the progress of his work to say to how great 
a perfection he will bring these supreme qualities of the writer 
of history; but, as has been remarked, there are signs full of 
promise that he will give us an imperishable production. 

An exceptionably valuable part of these two volumes is 
that which narrates the contemporary history of England. 
Proof to abundance is presented that the war against the 
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colonies was unpopular at home. Burke and Fox in Parliament 
spoke in tones of thunder against the oppression of America; 
their disapproval spread to the street; newspapers the most 
influential held up: the tyrannical ministry to hatred *and scorn; 
theatres rang with cheers at the representation of one or other 
of the American heroes who had caught the fancy of a race 
which had always thought kindly of a valiant foe; what is still 
more remarkable, several of England’s bravest officers, men who 
had proved their courage and capacity on many a continental 
battle-field, gave up their commissions rather than draw the 
sword against their kinsmen across the sea. And to England’s 
everlasting credit be it said, these officers were not only not 
distrusted or proscribed, but were respected for following con- 
science, and were in several instances entrusted with high and 
responsible duties. It is good to know this. It softens the 
asperities inherited from that time to reflect that the English 
people were in great numbers friendly to us, and that it was 
a stubborn king and a haughty minister who were our foes 
rather than the nation as a whole. The employment of Hessian 
mercenaries against us aroused almost as much horror in English- 
men as in Americans. And finally when it was seen that the 
colonials were fighting bravely and proving to alk the world 
how magnificently deserving of independence they were, more 
than one Englishman hoped devoutly for our success. For it 
came to be seen that English as well as American liberties were 
radically involved in the issue. It was perceived that the con- 
quest of America meant the aggrandizement of a tyranny which 
might exploit its caprices at home as well as abroad; whereas 
the success of the American cause would be as crushing a blow 
to reckless absolutism as Magna Charta itself. If even in their 
bitterest war the two peoples were thus to so great an extent 
drawn together, how readily they could act in unison to-day 
for the spread of that liberty of which they are the highest 
representatives ! 

These two volumes record the blackest period of the struggle 
for independence. An army depleted by desertions and ex- 
hausted by starvation; officers too often intriguing or discon- 
tented; a Congress without money and almost without credit ; 
an enemy in superb military condition and insolent with over- 
confidence; all these conspired to fling over the closing: days of 
1776 as deep a depression as the cause of liberty has ever 


. 
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known. But thrown into splendid proportions. against-such a 
background. stands the lordliest figure that ever led men to 
freedom. Washington is never so grand as in adversity. 
Never appears his magnanimity so sublime, his consecration to 
patriotism so divine as when he leads a starving and dis- 
heartened host, faces a distracted country, endures the calum- 
nies of persistent enemies within his ranks, and amidst it all 
speaks no word of censure and volunteers no self-defence. 
Quietly but eloquently Sir George Trevelyan tells us this, 
evidently himself captivated with the moral and military great- 
ness of the purest hero of history; and for this alone, familiar 
though the story is, these volumes will be welcomed by 
Americans. We congratulate the author of this work. To few 
men is given the fame which we think he will achieve from it. 
In the interests of that merited reward and in the interests of 
historical science we trust that he will be spared until the 
great task is finished. 


This volume* had the happy for- 
ORGANIZED LABOR. tune to appear just when its theme 
By John Mitchell. and its author were attracting uni- 
versal attention in the United 
States. The anthracite strike had taught men that every home 
and every factory in the country are vitally interested in the 
labor question, and Mr. Mitchell’s splendid qualities as leader, 
shown during the strike, had won for him unqualified admira- 
tion and the greatest sympathy. He undertook just at this 
time the work of instructing the public on the aims and prin- 
ciples of Organized Labor. Mr. Mitchell saw an opportunity, 
but he, unfortunately, misunderstood it. His work is disap- 
pointing in a certain way. Chapters two to ten are devoted 
to the history of unionism in England and the United States. 
Any one else might have done this work as well, and the tem- 
per of the public did not particularly desire discussion of his- 
torical aspects of organized labor at the time. Chapters ten to 
fourteen, on organization, constitution, and working of unions, 
might have been compiled easily from the volume on Labor 
Organizations issued by the Industrial Commission. The phases 
of organized labor on which accurate information was wanted, 
features on which public judgment of unions will ultimately 
* Organized Labor. By John Mitchell, A.M. Philadelphia: Book and Bible House. 
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rest, did not receive the thorough or strong treatment that 
would have made Mr. Mitchell’s work most helpful. Such mat- 
ters are, for example, restriction of output, the apprentice 
question, lowered efficiency, relations to non-unionists and to 
law, incorporation of unions, moral influence of unions, actual 
policies quietly encouraged or tolerated. As regards such 
questions, knowledge of facts is much desired, rather than that 
of principles. The wholesale charges made by a hostile press, 
occasionally by courts and by employers, against the unions 
are rapidly shaping public opinion. The interests of organized 
labor can be protected best by making known the facts in the 
case. No other course will win the confidence of the public. 
These chapters in Mr. Mitchell’s book, while honest, are not 
strong or exhaustive. They leave the problem where it was. 

The book as a whole is honest; it is full of useful informa- 
tion; but judged by the unusual equipment: of the author and 
the receptive attitude in which the public mind held itself, it 
seems to have failed to accomplish the great good that one 
might have expected. 

The unions have a difficult task. They stand for principles 
which are far in advance of our legal Constitution; they con- 
tend by methods which are peculiarly liable to abuse, for rights 
which the public is slow to admit and employers, as a rule, 
will not allow. Hence the temptations which beset unions are 
many and strong. Conscience, good will, loyalty, industry, are 
first-class union assets as well as are reserve funds or great 
numbers. The public is sceptical about unions; they are not 
usually credited with these nobler assets. The study of union- 
ism now most needed is one showing policy, methods, actual 
aims, spirit, manner of reconciling their seemingly inconsistent 
principles; in a word, the facts and temper of their life. 
Only a strong man, who is in and of the movement, can do 
this well. The work that Mr. Mitchell did is in itself well 
done, but it is not what he could have best done, nor is it 
what is most needed in the interest of organized labor. 


The Literary Guillotine* is a de- 

THE LITERARY GUILLO- cidedly clever book. And what 

TINE. is better still, its cleverness serves 

an educational purpose which is 

of the most urgent necessity for this day and generation. To 
* The Literary Guillotine. By? New York: John Lane. 


. 
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recall modern readers to the classics; to shame them by point- 
ing out the depth of the pit into which popular literature has 
fallen, and in its fall dragged down legions who might have 
climbed the heights, is to do an almost religious service to 
mankind. Literary futilities have, it is true, existed volumin- 
ously since the fall of man; but for our own melancholy days 
has it been reserved to see the purveyors and creators thereof 
bred by mournful hundreds, and their readers multiplied into 
armies two and three hundred thousand strong. These are 
symptoms of an evolution that has turned right-about-face, and 
is in full retreat to degeneracy. Very dignified drum majors 
moreover, and very distinguished tooters upon wind instruments, 
are in lead of the procession. For from no less sacrosanct an 
oracle than a professor’s chair in an unctuous university has it 
been declared unto us that Shakspere has his living peers, and 
that Thackeray is mediocre. What we need is some firm hand 
and clear mind to preside austerely over the hive of readers 
till the buzzing myriads learn the alphabet of good taste, and 
how to compute the distance which in the universe of sound 
reason separates Eben Holden or To Have and to Hold from 
the most careless production of Hawthorne or the least meri- 
torious work of Scott. 

Now, in such a schoolmaster-function, this little book wields 
the ferule right smartly and with discrimination. We venture 
to say that for every cipher added to the number of its read- 
ers, there will be a corresponding cancelling in the ominous 
array of empty zeros which gauge the success of our literary 
“sensations.” The scheme of the book is simple, but delight- 
fully suggestive. A court is conceived whose officers are Mark 
Twain, Oliver Herford, Charles B. Loomis, and the mysterious 
author himself. The prisoners at the bar are Bangs, Davis, 
James, Caine, Corelli; the Johnston-Batcheller-Tarkington school 
of novelists; the Austin-Wilcox-Scollard-Sherman sect of poets; 
and the distinguished members of the society for Peddling 
Platitudes to Old Ladies, and for the General Effeminization of 
American Letters. Aforesaid distinguished members are Ed- 
ward Bok, Rev. N. O. Hillis, W. D. Howells, and several others. 
Finally, the punishment in the power of the Court to inflict is 
literary decapitation by the guillotine of good sense and out- 
raged patience. In the course of the trials many a good thing 
is said. Thus, Dr. Hillis defines genius as “an infinite capacity 
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for faking brains.” One of the counsel refers to the author of 
To Have and to Hold as “bloody Mary.” Mark Twain asks 
Herford: “ What is the difference between the Reveries of a 
Batcheller and the smallpox?” Says Herford: ‘I suppose 
they ’re both taken from other people.” Quoth Twain: ‘“ That’s 
a similarity, not a difference. The correct answer is that the 
smallpox you can get only once, while the Reveries come by 
the Darrelful.” John B. Tabb is represented as sitting next to 
Alfred Austin during the trial of certain poets: “ ‘Sir Alfred,’ 
said the Father of Quatrains and Sextets, drawing out a small 
red book and extending it toward Tennyson’s Successor as 
though it had been a snuff-box, ‘will you try a Tabblet?’’”’ So 
the merry satire runs on, albeit, let us confess, the pace is 
labored now and then, and some of the jokes in consequence 
are badly out of breath. But as a whole it is a fine piece of 
work, educative, as we said, as well as humorous, and fortunate 
are they that read it. ) 


A fruit of Andrew Lang’s excur- 

THE VALET’S TRAGEDY. sions into out-of-the-way histori- 
By Andrew Lang. cal reading is a volume of essays * 
which are interesting because curi- 

ous, and valuable because erudite. The opening paper is on 
the “Man with the Iron Mask”; and our genial author, with 
a most persuasive species of assurance, declares to us that this 
venerable enigma is not a: mysterious matter at all, but a thing 
perfectly easy to certify one’s self about, if one possess a modi- 
cum of information. That iron mask—or, since it was not 
iron at all—that black velvet one rather, concealed the face of 
one Martin, a valet to a Huguenot conspirator, Roun de Mar- 
silly. Marsilly appears to have been engaged ina plot to form 
a Protestant league against France. In pursuance of this 
design he departed from England for Switzerland in 1669, 
leaving in London his confidential servant Martin. Within five 
months Marsilly was apprehended and put to death in Paris, 
and Martin was arrested by the French secret police, and was 
imprisoned at Pignerol, where, as the suspected possessor of 
highly important treasonable designs, he was guarded with 
incomparable vigilance. True, Mr. Lang calls this solution— 


* The Valet's Tragedy, and Other Studies. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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which by the way is not original with him—an hypothesis ; 
but over his treatment of it he throws so much of the tone 
and style of ‘certainty; that obviously he intends us to hold no 
other solution probable. And indeed for his view of the ques- 
tion there is a striking amount of proof. But there is a huge 
mystery as well. For if the masked prisoner were a mere 
valet thought to be privy to dangerous secrets, why in the 
world was he not summarily dealt with? What conceivable 
reason could there be for this preternatural anxiety in hiding 
the face of a menial from the eyes of men? A mystery, this, 
our author confesses; and to us it seems a mystery great 
enough to drag back the whole case into its primitive and 
immemorial obscurity. 

Among the other essays are: “The False Jeanne d’Arc”’; 
“The Mystery of Amy Robsart”; ‘‘The Voices of Jeanne 
d’Arc”’; “The Truth about Fisher’s Ghost”; and ‘The 
Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio.” The Baconian hypothesis Mr. 
Lang despises. To that sturdy Baconian, Judge Webb, how- 
ever, he gives tribute for ability and acuteness. The paper on 
the mysterious heavenly voices by which the holy Maid of 
Orleans professed to be guided, concludes with these words: 
“We are not encouraged to suppose that saints or angels 
made themselves audible and visible. But by the mechanism 
of such appearances to the senses, that which was divine in 
the Maid—in all of us if we follow St. Paul—that in which we 
live and move and have our being, made itself intelligible to 
her ordinary consciousness, her workaday self, and led her to 
the fulfilment of a task which seemed impossible to men.” 


The many urgent duties which 

SKETCHES FOR SERMONS. the priest is called upon to per- 

By Father Wakeham. form have perhaps prevented or 

led some priests to neglect, in a 

measure, that most important duty of preaching well and 

thoughtfully the word of God. Manifold calls and obligations 

rush in upon one, and he finds himself forced to deliver the 

Sunday sermon with but little preparation, feeling all the while 

how much more effectively he could preach if he had spent 

more time in the labor of construction. If he had the freedom, 

he assures himself, he would do better justice to the word of 
God and his people. 
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Well, for the comfort and the encouragement and the bene- 
fit of priests who are burdened with labors and compelled to 
preach time and again, Father Wakeham has published a vol- 
ume,* which we recommend most highly, ‘The... audiences 
that surround’ the Catholic pulpit need to be told plainly of 
their duties to God, their possible failures, and the means of 
their perseverance.” And the audiences need to be told these 
things in an attractive, energetic, zealous, thoughtful way, and 
it is but the repetition of a truism to say that unless this is 
done preaching will become a mere perfunctory performance 
on the part of the priest, who will be glad when it is over, 
and a monotonous half-hour to a congregation which has lis- 
tened to the same lifeless talk many times before. No one, it 
is true, can write our sermons for us, but in many ways we 
may be aided considerably; and the present volume is the 
most efficacious and sympathetic kind of aid. The author has 
an abundant knowledge of the commentaries of A Lapide and 
Maldonatus, and of the writings of Kenrick, Manning, Fouard, 
and Gaume. In a most practical manner he has brought the 
riches of these treasuries within the arm’s. reach of every priest. 
He sketches a sermon for every Sunday and holyday of the 
year—its introduction, argumentation, conclusion, and exhorta- 
tion. Father Wakeham has expressed in all this, of course, 
his own personal appreciation, his own assimilation of the word 
of God; but his thoughts and arguments are put forth in such 
a general and comprehensive way, so suggestively, and with 
such references, that any priest. who will thoughtfully use the 
intelligence that God has given him, even for the shortest 
time, oughc to be able to develop a most acceptable sermon 
from the material here offered. 

We might suggest further that the book be used somewhat 
after the manner of a volume of meditations, for the points 
suggested might well be taken during the first days of the 
week, thought over, and the result’ will be a more acceptable 
sermon for the Sunday. 

With high terms of praise we recommend this present vol- 
ume, and we trust that it will bear abundant fruit in helping 
priests in their most important ministry of the spoken word. 


* Sketches for Sermons. Chiefly on the Gospels for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. 
By Rev. R. K. Wakeham, S.S. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
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The author of this volume* aims 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACH- to compile into a brief space the 

ING. By Rev. W. Smith. best thought available on the scope 

and aim of Teaching, The Teacher, 

Character and Training, The Child, Mental Growth. In a 

word, it is pedagogy brought to the service of Sunday-school 

work. Each chapter is preceded by a brief bibliography, and 

is followed by suggestive questions. The paragraphs are 
numbered throughout. 

The author has accomplished his work well. When we 
recall, then, that great progress has been made in pedagogy, 
and that great progress is demanded in the teaching of religion 
and morality to children, we realize that the volume is timely 
and the merit of the author great. 

Sunday-school teachers who are in earnest will find in this 
volume the greatest assistance for their work. The author 
writes for the Protestant Sunday-school generally, but the pre- 
dominant pedagogical character of his book makes it serviceable 
even beyond those circles, 


Five essays written originally for 
QUESTIONS OF SCRIPTURE. divers periodicals by Dr. Grannan, 
By Dr. Grannan. of the University, who has been 
appointed to Leo XIII.’s Biblical 
commission, have been translated into French,t and form a 
notable addition to recent Catholic Biblical literature. The 
titles of the papers are: A Programme of: Biblical Studies; 
Higher Criticism and the Bible; The Two-fold Authorship of 
Scripture; The Human Element in Scripture; The Divine Ele- 
ment in Scripture. These subjects, it will be readily seen, lead 
to some of the most difficult and delicate problems in Biblical 
science. If we knew the precise boundaries of inspiration, if 
we could say with certainty how far the human author of an 
inspired book remains subject to the limitations of any other 
author of the same time and of equal acquired knowledge, we 
should have a direct road to many a long-desired solution 
which now we can but deviously approach. Dr. Grannan 
throws no inconsiderable light upon this and kindred difficul- 
* Sunday-school Teaching. By Rev. W. W. Smith, M.A.,M.D. Milwaukee: Young 
Churchman Company. 


t Questions d'Ecriture Sainte. Par Dr. C. P. Grannan. Traduit de l’Anglais par l’Abbé 
L. Collin. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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ties. Of course in the present ‘transition stage of Scripture 
study we cannot look for conclusions of absolute finality. For 
a long time to come doubtless we must be content with the 
partial contributions of individual scholars. 

The secure and comprehensive synthesis is not for our day 
or generation. Our present author is safe, cautious, conserva- 
tive, and at the same time thoroughly conversant with critical 
tendencies and moderately sympathetic with critical methods. 
He establishes principles which are illuminating, and establishes 
them always persuasively, directly, and clearly: There are, to 
be sure, many applications of those principles which we should 
like to ask about—for example, how far inspiration implies his- 
toricity—which Dr. Grannan does not consider in detail; but 
for all that he has given us every student of the Bible will be 
grateful. 

The curious custom of the pla- 

VIRGINES SUBINTRQ- tonic association: of the sexes 

DUCTH. By Dr. Achetis. which existed in primitive Chris- 

tianity is made the subject of a 
highly interesting essay * by that trained scholar, Hans Achelis. 
How this “spiritual marriage” originated; what modifications 
it underwent; what the Fathers thought of it; and what abuses 
it created, are the topics critically investigated in this brochure; 
and they form a chapter of the Early Church’s history which 
every thorough student of Christian origins will be eager to 
read. Beyond all praise are Dr. Achelis’ fine critical spirit, 
profound erudition, and captivating manner of presentation. 


Father Tyrrell’s latest volume f is 

LEX ORANDI. a most important one, and not 

By Father Tyrrell. improbably is of even greater 
weight and significance than any 

of its predecessors, though indeed it may awaken much less 
interest and be far less agreeably praised. It is a book for 
the slow-reading and deep-thinking class alune; and may be 
named ‘of the day” only in a rough sense, for it is really an 
effort to peer into the future, to anticipate and provide for 
those approaching difficulties to which as yet the mass of our 


* Virgines Subintroducte. Ein Beitrag zum VII. Kapitel des I. Korinthierbriefs. Von 
H. Achelis. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 1902. 
t Lex Orandi; or, Prayer and Creed. By George Tyrrell, S.J. London, New York, and 
Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—44 


. 
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people has scarcely awakened. But many a student has both 
felt and groaned under the impact of the problems that our 
author considers; and by this class of readers his volume will 
surely be appreciated enthusiastically as the one effective 
attempt at understanding and dispelling certain awful suspi- 
cions that have begun to harass minds trained to criticism who, 
while urged to believe, are yet left wholly helpless in the task 
of reconciling revelation and reason. , 

A common defect of apologetical writings has been that they 
presuppose assent. and they ignore difficulties. It is Father 
Tyrrell’s double merit that he assumes only the barest possible 
framework of philosophical principles, and that he shows 
acquaintance with and sympathy for every imaginable kind of 
objection. Nor does he anywhere triumphantly claim to have 
swept the ground. perfectly clear of doubts; he contents him- 
self with providing a point of view which enables minds to 
adjust the essentials of Christian faith with whatever discoveries 
history and philosophy have presented up to date, or are 
likely to present in the future. He recognizes that in the tre- 
mendous onrush of secular knowledge, characteristic of our 
day, no one can hope to arrange a detailed harmonizing of 
science and theology; and so he merely points out principles 
which make it possible for believers to breathe a little more 
easily while awaiting the final answer to particular puzzles. 

“More problems are offered for solution now in three 
decades than were formerly offered in three centuries, with the 
result that now a burden of difficulty is laid on the shoulders 
of a single generation that had then been divided over a whole 
series. As a consequence, the energy of the professed defen- 
ders and exponents of belief is more and more absorbed by 
controversial interests; and for the layman in theology, amid 
the clang of hammer and anvil, the grinding of blunted blades, 
the furbishing of ancient armor, the riveting of loosened links, 
all possibility of ‘peace in believing’ seems to be well-nigh 
departed. And yet this growing sense of insecurity is rooted 
in that confusion of mind which it has been the object of 
these pages to combat—the confusion between the intellectual 
and the religious values of the Christian creed; between the 
embodiment and the spirit embodied; between the outward 
sign and the inward power and significance. We forget that 
the issue is not directly between faith and knowledge, but 
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between theology, which is one part of the field of knowledge, 
and the rest of the same field. Faith were imperilled if 
theology were an exact, necessary, and adequate intellectual 
expression or embodiment of faith, and if, as such, it came 
into demonstrable conflict with the indubitable data of history 
or science or philosophy.” 

The passage quoted gives a hint of the line along which 
our author proceeds. What he insists upon most strongly 
throughout, is that the religious value of things measures their 
real worth to believers. And so—reckoning always of course 
with continuous, universal, and invariable, rather than with 
isolated and individual, experience—he shows us how to test 
the beliefs of the Catholic Church by the criterion of efficacy 
in promoting religious development, by their success in further- 
ing love and holiness in the soul. Meanwhile, he finds time to 
emphasize, as no one in English has ever emphasized before, 
the infinite transcendence of divine things and the measureless 
inadequacy of the thoughts and words and symbols wherewith 
we try to represent them. 

Vigorously original and faith-provoking is this book, pro- 
viding at the same time food for the studious mind and con- 
solation for the pious heart. Nor is it the author’s least glory 
that while others are busied with showing why the old methods 
of demonstration must still be able to convince men, he has 
quietly prepared this efficient argument, modelled on new lines 
and cleverly adapted to win over a multitude of minds hitherto 
unfavorably impressed by the average Catholic’s attitude to- 
ward existing conditions. Here and there the volume shows 
a disdain of patiently elaborated language, and in consequence 
suffers from obscurity to some extent, but of course this is far 
more than compensated by an amazing depth and newness of 
thought. Indeed, we can imagine no more effective answer 
than these pages make to the common, hasty charges that 
Catholic philosophy is decadent and that Jesuit writers are not 
pioneers. 
The new contribution * to Catho- 
INNER LIFE OF THE SOUL. lic spiritual literature lying before 

By S. L. Emery. us witnesses to two things: that 
its author has found in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church that peace, light, and inspiration valued 


* Inner Life of the Soul: Short Spiritual Messages for the Ecclesiastical Year. By S. L. 
Emery. New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘ 
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above all other things by earnest souls; and again, that the 
graces which have come through the church to this particular 
convert have been cherished and treasured up and made pro- 
ductive of good to a multitude of others. And at all this we 
rejoice; the church is fostering her children, and the children 
are loyally furthering her work. 

But our readers want to know about the book. Well, it is a 
series of brief chapters for the Sundays and Feasts of the 
Liturgical Year. Its pages represent the fruit of wide, judi- 
cious, and reflective reading in the approved spiritual writers, 
and of reverent meditation on the teachings of Catholic faith. 
The style is simple and dignified. The whole tone of the book 
is admirably calculated to arouse one’s sympathy and so to 
dispose the mind to attentive and receptive consideration of 
the many beautiful lessons its pages impart. We fancy that a 
multitude of people will find in this book precisely what they 
want—a series of quiet, fervent, sane, sincere, suggestive, 
encouraging, and refreshing little conferences on the spiritual 
topics suggested by the passing seasons of the year. 


The literature of St. Anthony has 

CONFERENCES. received a creditable addition in 

By Rev. J. PRICE. Father Price’s conferences * on the 

life and lessons of the Paduan 

thaumaturgus. The book is better written ‘than the vast major- 

ity of devotional treatises of the past few years—years which will 

long be known, we fancy, as a period of unspeakable decadence in 

spiritual literature. Father Price is of a careful and moderate 

spirit in the matter of miracle, and makes but a comparatively 

mild demand upon our credulity. For this let him know that 

he has our thanks. Three instances are all he gives in his 

chapter on Anthony’s marvels: the stories of the audience of 

applauding fishes, of the worshipping mule, and of the restora- 
tion of the young man who was dead. 

The clients of St. Anthony, for whom the conferences are 
published, could not be satisfied with less, and all who feel no 
especial attraction to the cultus will also be content that there 
are no more. A series of devotional exercises is given at the 
end of the book which will still further recommend it to those 
who are likely to read it. 

* Conferences on St, Anthony of Padua, By Rev. J. Price. Pittsburg: F. M. Kirner. 
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There must be merit in a sermon- 
SERMONS. book of which a reprint is called 
By Dr. Bagshawe. for twenty years after the original 
publication. So kindly-a- lot. has 
befallen Canon Bagshawe’s sermons,* and to the venerable 
author a good measure of congratulation appears consequently 
to be due. He certainly merits all the praise that belongs to 
sturdy simplicity of style, homely directness of application, and 
total abstinence from elaborate composition. These qualities 
assuredly are good, and even if not supported by deep thought, 
profound insight, or original treatment, they go far toward 
justifying one’s appearance in print. It is too bad that the 
reverend author tries to put altogether too many topics into a 
single sermon. To draw out one idea in a discourse is far 
better than to heap up several. What makes for effectiveness 
in a preacher is not the number of things which, by a rather 
violent process of mental association, he can manage to accu- 
mulate upon and about his subject, but rather the manifold 
presentation of that subject itself in its central idea, in its 
deepest ‘significance. 

By no rules of rhetoric or principles of psychology, there- 
fore, can we excuse our author when he opens a sermon 
entitled “Christ our Lord” with a discussion of original sin, 
continues it with an, exposition of the Rosary, and ends it 
with an extensive meditation on the Visitation. Neither can 
we lightly pass over a remarkable effort on the marriage-feast 
at Cana, wherein the following topics are formally discussed : 
1, the sanctification of festivities; 2, the dignity of marriage; 
3, the duties of parents; 4, the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin; 5, the qualities of prayer; 6, the different kinds of 
miracles wrought by Christ; 7, devotion to the Holy Euchar- 
ist; and 8, veneration of the Holy Name. And _ hardly .any- 
thing else than startling is this paragraph in-a sermon on the 
Blessed Trinity: ‘‘The Feast of the Blessed Trinity gives me 
a good starting-point for a discussion of the articles of the 
Creed. In the catechism you will find that most of the Chris- 
tian doctrine is delivered in the shape of instructions on the 
twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed; it is therefore very 
desitable to go over this ground and discuss in detail the great 


* Catholic Sermons. A Series on Faith and Morals. By Very Rev. J. B. Bagshawe, D.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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doctrines of which the catechism speaks.” Then follows imme- 
diately a brief account of the symbol of the Apostles, of 
Nicza, and of Pius V. This in a sermon on the Trinity! 

We trust we shall not be over-critical if we point out an ex- 
pression or two that needs correction. A sermon on the hidden 
life tells us that ‘‘ circumcision was the mark of a sinner.” On 
the contrary, it was a covenant of election and of predilection. 
And as to its being “the rite by which sin was to be remitted,” 
there is not only not a shred of Scriptural evidence for such a 
statement, but the Bible overwhelmingly refutes it. In speak- 
ing of Papal infallibility the author declares that while the 
doctrine has been defined only in our own day, still “it is not 
as if a moment’s practical doubt on the question had ever 
existed in the church.” We should like very much to know 
how Canon Bagshawe would account for the Old-Catholic 
movement. 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the sermons of Canon 
Bagshawe are solid and useful, and if they adorn neither the 
literature of. exegesis nor the province of English style, they 
will help many a hard-working pastor in discharging creditably 
his ministry of the word. 

An active-minded country pastor 
SERMONS AND AD- who takes an interest-in the civic 
DRESSES. as well as the moral well-being of 
By Rev. I. Meister. his people is called upon to par- 
ticipate in meetings and events 
that are strikingly divergent in character, and it is often 
necessary to contribute a more than ordinary share of the 
intellectual entertainment on these occasions. The addresses of 
such a pastor are on topics that range from the village meeting 
for the improvement of the sidewalks, or the necessity of 
adequate fire protection, up to the funeral panegyric of some 
distinguished citizen and the unveiling of a monument to the 
dead hero of the people. The important point of it all is, that 
a country pastor should be willing to participate largely in these 
events. A priest who confines his ministrations to the sanctuary 
and never enters into the festivities and celebrations of the 
people, will soon find himself out of touch with his flock and 
his influence over them reduced to a minimun. 

Father Meister, of Mamaroneck, during the years of a long 

and meritorious pastorate, has laughed with the people of all 
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creeds in their joys: and has sympathized with ‘them in their 
sorrows, and for this reason he is respected and honored by all 
classes. Many of the addresses that he has:been called .upon 
to give are included in the present volume.*...They are very 
well done. The thought is simple and the expression is sym- 
pathetic, and in the more important addresses the speech rises 
to the higher standards of eloquence. The tributes to Father 
Dowling of Portchester, Father McLoughlin of New: Rochelle, 
and Father Barry of Rye, are both graceful and fitting. 


Dogmatic instructions adapted for 
DOGMATIC INSTRUCTIONS. popular use and following the plan 
By Dr. Wirth. of the Baltimore Catechism are 
fairly certain to be of great help 
to teachers. of Christian doctrine. These teachers as a rule 
have not enjoyed a wide theological reading, and feel the need, 
consequently, of filling out the bare question and answer of the 
catechism by consulting some simple dogmatic ‘manual. Such a 
manual,t for part of the catechism, Dr. Wirth has just given 
us, and it is a commendable piece of work. It is concerned 
only with Grace and the Infused Virtues—a_ rather limited 
field, we are inclined to think, for a book..with its purpose. 
Perhaps if the expositions here given had been abbreviated, a 
process that could be employed here and there without serious 
injury to the general treatment, and if the space thus saved 
had been devoted to other topics of Christian instruction, the 
volume would be more useful. However, what is treated of is 
creditably presented, and will prove helpful to all who have to 
explain and to apply practically the truths of religion. 


One of the companions of St. 
A PRECURSOR OF ST. Philip Neri before. the foundation 
_ PHILIP. of the Oratory was Buonsignore 
By Lady Kerr. Cacciaguerra. This man had been 
converted from.a life of unbridled 
licentiousness and sin, and after a period of fierce self-conquest 
and appalling austerity, was ordained priest, and joined the 
* Occasional Sermons and Addresses, By the Rev. Isidore Meister,’ Rector of the Church of 

the Most Holy Trinity, Mamaroneck, N. Y, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: J. H. McArdle.. 
+ Divine Grace. A Series of Instructions arranged according to the Baltimore Catechism. 


An Aid to Teachers and :Preachers. Edited by Rev. Edmund J. Wirth, Ph.D., D.D. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. : 
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community of chaplains at San Girolamo. His life deserves to 
be written, and Lady. Amabel Kerr has put us in her debt by 
this biography.* Buonsignore’s zeal for apostolic works marks 
him as a true precursor of St. Philip, and a model of sacer- 
dotal activity for all time. His chief endeavor was to encour- 
age devotion to the Real Presence and to promote the practice 
of frequent Communion. His labors were speedily crowned 
with success, and, to use his own words, “ sinners were trans- 
formed to angels” by the Holy Eucharist. But like most men 
whose zeal has been greater than their regard for respectable 
routine, he was suspected, he was persecuted, he was ridiculed, 
and finally was denounced as a man of no theological attain- 
ments, an innovator, and a heretic. He was not officially con- 
demned, however, and his work, while obstructed, was not de- 
stroyed. His last years were spent in the heroic endurance of 
dreadful physical torture, and his end was the end of a saint. 
St. Philip called him a man of wonderful sanctity; a verdict 
which every reader of this interesting volume will cordially 
approve. 
In the poems of Miss Eliza Boyle 
POEMS. O'Reilly + there is one outstand- 
By E. B. — ing quality which would have 
brought joy to the heart of her 
gifted father. “i all these verses there is not a feeble theme, 
not an artificial sentiment. They are strong and they are true. 
There is enough suggestion of deep thought in them, also, to 
give warrant that the profounder subjects of poetic expres- 
sion will be not unsuccessfully attempted in our author’s more 
mature compositions. Her present task must be to work in- 
cessantly for perfection in metre and for absolute purity of 
diction. It will be a long labor; it will mean the ruthless 
destruction of much that has cost great pains; but it will end 
with a reward which we venture to predict will be above the 
ordinary recognition of even genuine poetic talent. Certainly 
Miss O'Reilly possesses the fundamental requisite to success, 
an exalted view of the function of poetry. And that is a great 
deal in these times when our verse as well as our fiction is 
diseased with unreality, unvirility, and sham; and when the 
sacred office of vates is usurped by verse-makers incompetent 


* A Precursor of St. Philip. By Lady Amabel Kerr. .St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t My Candles, and Other Poems. By Eliza Boyle,O'Reilly. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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to discern the least glimpse of the eternal sanctities, or to: feel 
any diviner agitations. of the spirit than sickly doubts or 
degenerate sentimentality. 


A novel* from the pen of such a 

THE HEART OF ROME. writer as Marion Crawford could 

By Marion Crawford. not fail to be entertaining and in- 
structive. This latest pantention 
of the eminent novelist is a story of the “lost water” which 
flows mysteriously under certain parts of the city of Rome. 
Malipieri, a famous archeologist, is making excavations in the 
cellars of the palazzo of the ruined family of the Conti, and 
discovers a priceless treasure hidden therein; this he determines 
to secure to the young Donna Sabina Conti, for whom he has 
formed a great attachment. He invites her to the palazzo to 
inspect his excavations and discovery, and in accepting his 
invitation she, though innocently, compromises her reputation. 
Malipieri cannot marry her, because in youth he had generously 
given his name to another whom a dear friend had betrayed. 
As usual, however, difficulties are finally overcome, and the 
story closes with the happy marriage of Malipieri and Donna 
Sabina. 

The characters of the story are peculiarly unsatisfactory ; 
there is hardly a striking one in the book, certainly none com- 
parable to the noble Giovanni and Corona D’Astradente of his 
Saracinesca. Moreover, we are surprised to find a too graphic 
description of a very suggestive situation coming from the pen 
of Mr. Crawford. The book suffers greatly in comparison with 
some of his other productions. 


This book’ is apparently: intended 

INSECT FOLK. for young children, although the 

By M. W. Morley. proper divisions of the subject, in 

their technical names such as 

Odonata, Ephemerida, Piecoptera, Thysanura, on the page | before 
the first lesson, astonish the eye.f 

We think it does not dignify science to bring it down to 

the level of immature minds. Children who can grasp Ento- 

mology at all do not like to think they are learning a “ baby- 


* The Heart.of, Rome. By Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Com pan 
t The Insect Folk, By Margaret Warren Morley. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


. 
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book,”’ and the short sentences, childish. language,..and efforts 
at. humor in these pages give that impression.. 

The best language, and clearest explanations, are not too 
good in books of instruction for the young. Those who have 
experience in the education of children know that it is better 
for the language of a book to be a little ahead than a little 
behind the mind of a pupil. There is much useful: and 
interesting matter in Zhe Jnsect Folk; and the author proves 
she is quite at home with her subject. If she would leave out 
the interjections, and ‘‘made-up” speeches of “Mollie” and 
“May” and “Master Ned,” and impart her excellent informa- ~ 
tion in pithy paragraphs, the book would increase in dignity 
and value. 


The Ship of State* is a compen- 

THE SHIP OF STATE. dium of interesting and timely 
articles, dealing with the various 

offices of our government. The papers are written by able 
men, some of whom have held the offices of which they treat, 
and others who write and judge equally well’ of the dignity 
and responsibility of these positions. The first paper is ‘‘ The 
Presidency,” by Theodore Roosevelt, and was written long 
before he was called to be the head of the nation. Twelve 
papers make up the volume, and all are enriched with excellent 
illustrations, The book has a decidedly instructive value, and 
is the best lesson on civics that could be put into such a 
small compass. Aen 


This charming diary of travel,t 

MEMORIES OF ARED- _iwith its refined finish and illustra- 

LETTER SUMMER. tions, is one of the pleasantest 

By Eleanor Childs Meehan. companions we have had for some 

time. Its descriptions are graphic, 

its historical allusions correct, its information true, and, we judge 

it both an admirable addition to the supplementary reading of 

classes, and an ornament to the library table. Mrs. Meehan 

has conferred a favor on the young by publishing this admira- 

ble account of her travels abroad, and we cordially recommend 

it to all our readers, for old as well as young will be inter- 
ested in its pages. . 


* The Shif of State. By Those at the Helm. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
t Memories of a Red-Letter Summer. By Eleanor Childs Meehan. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clark Company: 
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Now that the question of ‘land 
IRISH AGRICULTURAL - ownership in Ireland is ‘settled by 
SOCIETY REPORT. the recent act of Parliament, it is 
necessary that farmers be _ en- 
couraged to develop the resources of their holdings to the 
utmost extent. By improving the methods of production, and 
by obtaining better markets for their produce, the new peasant 
proprietors will soon enjoy increased prosperity. The competi- 
tion from other countries will force the adoption of co-opera- 
tive principles. To provide the assistance needed in this direc- 
tion is the special scope of the Irish Agricultural Society,* 
which has a branch already established in New- York City 
represented by the Hon. John D. Crimmins and many other 
devoted friends of Ireland. 

One of the most effective workers in this industrial move- 
ment is the Rev. Thomas A. Finlay, S.J., of University College, 
Dublin, who came to the United States a short time ago as a 
member of the Mosely Commission, to study various phases of 
educational progress in relation to commercial advancement. 
In one of his lectures in New York on the subject, Father 
Finlay related how Sir Horace Plunkett went about endeavor- 
ing to persuade Irishmen, independently of their political _pro- 
clivities and of creed, to combine together for industrial self- 
improvement. The great wave of. emigration had well-nigh 
drained Ireland of all that was best and most representative 
in her manhood and womanhood, and while good men here 
and there endeavored to stem that awful drain, nothing was 
really accomplished, as the cause which lay at the source of 
the difficulty had never been met. 

When men could not earn a decent living at home it was 
not to be expected that patriotism would deter them from going 
abroad. Sir Horace Plunkett seemed to realize this, but he 
endeavered to convince the farmers to whom he had access that 
in combination lay a new source of power. He met at first 
with the usual apathy and inertia which such a reform is sure 
to encounter, for Irishmen, in spite of the bad name they enjoy 
in certain quarters, are the most conservative of conservative 
men. : 
But the movement spread, and the figures show that, 
whereas but a decade of years ago some five-and-thirty 

* Report of the Irish Agricultural Society. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 


x 
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farmers were hardy enough and resourceful enough to attempt 
the new methods, now there are some 35,000 farmers through- 
out Ireland who are joined together in what is practically one 
of the greatest agricultural leagues ever known in modern indus- 
trial times. 

Father Finlay pointed out very pathetically the contempt 
and opposition which Sir Horace. Plunkett met with in his early 
endeavors to teach Irishmen to help themselves. He was a 
Protestant, and so was looked upon with distrust; he was a 
Unionist in politics, and so was hated by those he endeavored 
to befriend; he was a landlord, and so was counted a natural 
enemy by the men whom he wished to make independent in 
his own class. Fortunately the Catholic clergy of Ireland joined 
very early in the movement, and the success was beyond all 
expectation. Up to the present the funds requisite for an under- 
taking as vast as this have been practically supplied by Sir 
Horace himself and a few other philanthropic gentlemen, but 
owing to the enormous proportions the movement had assumed 
there were necessarily great expenses incurred, and more money 
was needed to carry, it into..districts which still..held- aloof. It 


was for this purpose that the Irish Industrial League of America 
was formed. 


Professor Royce’s new volume* 
OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. is the expansion of a sketch writ- 
By Professor Royce. ten years ago, for the purpose of 
outlining the elementary principles 
and practical applications of Psychology. In-its present form 
the work appears in the Teachers’ Professional Library, a series 
under the editorship of President Nicholas Murray Butler. This 
gives us to understand that the book is intended primarily to 
meet the needs of the’ studious teachers refersed to in the 
General Editor’s Introduction. Beyond this, however, the 
_ author has had another end in view, namely, the interesting of 
technical psychologists in certain original views and ne 
here for the first time made public. 

The present reviewer labors under the embartassment of his 
conviction that the really valuable part of the book is precisely 
that which has no right to be in this volume at all. Although 
meant, as announced above, to introduce teachers to those find- 


* Outlines of Psychology. An Elementary Treatise, with some Practical Applications. By 
Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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ings of psychology which may assist. them in the practical 
duties of instruction, the work before us seems to include 
much material calculated to confuse those readers to whom it 
is professedly addressed. On the other hand, however, this 
element, apparently so foreign to the proper purpose of the 
book, is of such a nature and influence that it may, on the 
wholé, be productive of larger good than what would have 
replaced it had the writer followed orthedox lines with scrupu- 
lous exactitude. At the same time we must concede that the 
general gain is apt to be the Teachers’ Library’s loss, and that 
critics may with justice re-echo Professor Muirhead’s reproach, 
made in the October issue of Mind. What teachers themselves 
need most just now, perhaps, is such,a book as the present 
one would have been, had the usual classifications been retained 
and the construction of a psychological theory’ reconcilable 
with the author’s views on the individual will been eliminated. 
In furtherance of the same end, similar treatment might well 
have been extended to the discussion of the single, double, or 
triple dimension of feelings. As the volume stands one cannot 
but feel that these complications hinder rather than help its 
practical utility—a defect all the more provoking because, in so 
far as the text follows its proper purpose, it is luminous, con- 
vincing, and full of “actuality.” 

Elsewhere let us hope the author will return to a further 
development of this attractive though intrusive psychological 
theory of Initiative. What he has here advanced is, of itself, 
calculated to make these pages valuable. While true to his 
pledge to keep clear of all discussions concerned with the 
philosophy of mind, he has not failed—who expected that the 
author of Zhe World and the Individual should fail ?—to illumi- 
nate, from the discoveries of psychology, the opinion that ‘the 
associationist point of view must have its limitations.” He 
does this by an original interpretation of “Initiative” in the 
light of the biological phenomena grouped by Loeb under the 
general name of “tropism,” z¢., a certain general and elemen- 
tal tendency to respond to stimuli, in a characteristic way, 
independent of and persistent through the various special 
activities. What is erected on this substructure is, indeed, as 
the author remarks, far enough from the views of Professor 
Loeb, but at the same time it should, we think, do something 
to recommend philosophy to minds trained in biological methods. 


‘ 
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We are constantly being reminded, 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY. nowadays, that old methods of 

By Collins. historical study have passed away, 

and we are given to understand 

that the ‘‘new method” is, as it were, a revelation and a 

revolution. But just what is meant by the new method, and 

just why it is superior to the old, it would be difficult for many, 

and among them some who glibly use the phrases, to explain. 

For the clearing away of all haziness of ideas on the matter, 

we recommend this invaluable little manual on Zhe Study of 
Ecclesiastical History.* 

Besides serving the purpose of an introduction to the ways 
and means of present historical study, it may well be a guide 
for the constant use of those who are beginning or continuing 
a study of the history of Christianity. For the work is, in 
effect, an “‘ Introduction” to the study of ecclesiastical history, 
and an “introduction,” as every one knows, is, in the technical 
sense of the word, not so much a literal introduction, as it is 
a reference book, to be kept constantly at one’s elbow, long 
after Sne has mastered the beginnings of a science. We say 
that such works are “indispensable,” but it is wonderful how 
long we allow ourselves to go along without them; wonderful 
too how much energy we waste simply because we have them not. 

The present work is small and quasi-popular, but thor- 
oughly able. The author immediately recommends himself to 
the reader by taking and maintaining a firm stand on the mat- 
ter of the breadth and dignity of the subject of ecclesiastical 
history. He refuses to allow that the science—he declares and 
proves it to be a science, not a mere branch of literature— 
may be narrowed into a small, isolated, departmental kind of 
study, but claims for it a scope as wide as Christianity, for 
the history of the church, he quotes from Bishop Westcott, 
“is, in a sense, all history from the day of Pentecost.” Sacred 
history is the view of the world and of all things in the world 
by the Light of the Incarnation, for no event since that most 
important of all historical events can fail to have relations 
with it, and with the gigantic system of belief and action which 
was begun with the coming of Christ. 

Evidently, one who takes this broad stand is in no danger 


“The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By William Edward Collins, B.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 
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of going back to the old idea which so cramped the noble 
science as to make it a’synonym for the story .of “the -succes- 
sions of bishops and the records of councils, disputes about 
doctrines and conflicts with heretics.” 

But if Church History be so widely conceived, will not one 
be frightened away by its very magnitude? Undoubtedly, if 
one imagines that the study must be got at with ‘“ hammer. and 
tongs’’ and beaten into. subjection by main strength. But we 
don’t study so nowadays; we don’t sit down in front of a huge 
and repellent “General Church History,” and try to “eat the 
book.” No, but we take the other method: we begin not with 
what is general and work down to what is particular, denying our- 
selves, during all the long process of dragging through with the 
enormous task, the consolation and the pleasure of reading the 
really fascinating particular histories; we begin with a biography, 
a monograph, a classic on some individual subject, master it, and 
then, going out on excursions into the unbounded fields, bring 
back something that we can fit to what we have gained. We 
get a subject into our consciousness, then. read around it, and 
draw all things to it; and this process, instead of being a burden 
and a bore, will fill one’s “whole intellectual life with a new 
meaning” and “will be a source of unceasing interest and 
enrichment.” 

The details of the process, the help in its pursuance, the 
choice of books, the best ways towards an actual dominion over © 
an historical subject or a period, all this is learnedly given by 
Professor Collins. Finally, he has collated an admirable bibli- 
ography. Without attempting to make it exhaustive—an impos- 
sibility—he has scarcely omitted any of the best works neces- 
sary. History in general, and perhaps particularly church his- 
tory, differs from literature in this, that its classics are modern 
rather than ancient; its golden age is now, or will soon be; the 
masterpieces of its achievements are being wrought in the 
present, and marvellous works they are, for so highly are they 
perfected, and so incorporated and inspirited with method, that 
a thorough mastery of only one of them may easily produce a 
well-rounded understanding of the status of the science of his- 
tory, and a grasp of true historical method. After that the 
study will be a delight. What these masterpieces are, and how 
to use them, is not the least of the lessons to be learned from 
this excellent manual. 
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The-«sixth volume of the Zacyclo- 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- jedia Britannica* opens with: an 
TANNICA. essay on Modern Conditions of 
Literary Production by Augustine 
Birell, K.C., in which the author takes quite an optimistic view 
of the elevated tastes of the general reading public. Professor 
Case, of Oxford, writes on Logic and Metaphysics; on the 
latter very extensively. Two particularly interesting articles at 
present are those on Korea and Louisiana. The legal and the 
medical subjects receive detailed attention. Principal Fairbairn 
writes on Martineau. The Rev. A. W. Hutton writes in a 
sympathetic and appreciative manner of Cardinal Manning, and 
under the word missions are some interesting though not very 
complete details of the activity of the Catholic Church. 
Frederick Greenwood opens the seventh volume with an essay 
on the Influence of Commerce on International Conflict, which 
covers many centuries of human history and is remarkable for its 
wealth and adornment of rhetoric. Speaking of the change of 
our policy marked by the Spanish-American War, the author 
writes: “And so, with a right-about face, the American peo- 
ple turn from their entirely successful experiment in industrial 
monasticism, hasten to build fleets of warships and launch forth 
upon the ancient ways of national emulation.” The Rev. 
A. W. Hutton contributes the article on Newman, and Arthur 
Waugh writes on Walter Pater, and also on Patmore, whose 
work he rates very highly indeed. John Fiske writes of the 
historian Parkman; Dean Worcester treats of the geography 
of the Philippines, and John Foreman of their history. 
The illustrations throughout the volumes continue in the 
same high standard. 


This brochuret celebrates the memory of the last survivor 
of Pére Lacordaire’s original disciples in restoring the Domini- 
can Order in France. P. Danzas was a holy religious, a 
zealous priest, and a cultivated author. His life has little of 
conspicuous achievement, but it was filled with hard work for 
God and beneficence for men. 

* The Encyclopedia Britannica, New volumes constituting, with the volumes of the Ninth 
Edition, the Tenth Edition of that work. Vols. vi. and vii., forming vols. xxx. and xxxi. of the 
Complete Work. New York: The Encyclopzdia Britannica Company, 


t Un Moine. Le P. Antonin Danzas, Frére-Précheur. Par le P. Ingold. Paris: P. 
Téqui. 
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The Month (Jan.): Contains an article by Fr. Tyrrell on a 
grave religious problem, that of the possibility of a 
reconciliation between Theology and Science, or more 
precisely, between Catholic theology and the purely 
scientific, natural, or, as it is called, liberal theology of 
those outside the church. After insisting upon the per- 
manent and necessarily unchangeable character of Catho- 
lic theology, in so far as it is based upon a divine deposit 
of revealed truth, always and essentially the same amidst 
the changes brought about by centuries of development, 
the writer points out the essential diversity that must 
ever exist between such a position and that of the liberal 
theology, which, ignoring supernatural revelation, traces 
the development of religion in all its ‘manifestations, as 
purely natural phenomena subject to the laws of physio- 
logical and historical evolution. While no_ reconcilia- 
tion which implies the fusion of ideas so contradictory 
seems possible or desirable, the writer thinks that a 
more intelligent understanding by each of the position, 
spirit, and methods of its opponent would go far towards 
establishing a “‘modus vivendi” based upon mutual re- 
spect and toleration. Writing on the “ Antiquity of 
the Angelus” Fr. Thurston gives reasons for assigning 
the origin of that devotion to the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. An interesting sketch of the Venera- 
ble Julie Billiart and the order of Notre Dame is made 
by F. Beton. 

The Tablet (5 Dec.): The Roman Correspondent records an 

amusing blunder of the Italian Liberals who erected a 
statue to a Sicilian priest of the eighteenth century, 
under the impression that he had been the precursor of 
“New Italy.” After the statue had been duly erected 
it was discovered that the priest in question had been 
a zealous clerical of reactionary principles. 
(12 Dec.): The Roman Correspondent writes that there 
is no foundation for the current rumor with regard to 
the abolition of the ‘‘non expedit.”’ The Bishop of 
VAL, LXXVIII.— 45 
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Liverpool in his Pastoral Letter warns Catholics against 
maintaining “an open mind” on the question of Tem- 
poral Power. 

(19 Dec.): A leading article on the Japanese Diet gives 
an interesting insight into the workings of constitutional 
government in the Far East. Rev. V. McNabb, O.P., 
contributes a comparative sketch of Newman and Spen- 
cer, in which he points out some of the marks of agree- 
ment and contrast in the two men. The Roman Cor- 
respondent writes that practical measures are being taken 
by the Holy Father to promote the efficiency of the 
Roman Congregations. 

(26 Dec.): The enthronement of the Archbishop of 
Westminster being about to occur on the 29th inst., an 
interesting account of the ceremony, together with an 
historical sketch of those who have been enthroned, is 
given. An article on the Catholic University of Fri- 
bourg gives the total number of students for the past 
semester as 550, and describes the organization and aims 
of the institution. The Roman Correspondent gives a 
list of names composing the committee for the celebra- 
tion of the thirteenth centenary of the death of St. 
Gregory the Great. He also characterizes as a canard 
the report, circulated recently in the Liberal press of 
Italy, of enormous treasures found in the Vatican. 

(2 Jan.): The two pronouncements of Pope Pius X., 
one on Popular Catholic Action, the other on Sacred 
Music, are given in full. A leading article discusses 
the Holy Father’s attitude on the Social Question. 
Rev. W. Barry, D.D., writes of the modern missionary 
priest, and contrasts present with preceding types. 
The Roman Correspondent announces the condemnation 
of five publications of the Abbé Loisy and two of Albert 
Houtin. 























International Journal of Ethics (Jan.): In an article on the 


“True Democratic Ideal,”’ Prof. W. Jethro Brown empha- 
sizes the point that democracy does not consist entirely 
in liberty or equality; these are only negative charac- 
teristics; the positive elements are a deep appreciation 
of humanity and a broad conception of social justice. 





Dr. Thomas C. Hall contributes a thoughtful paper on 
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relativity in ethics. He observes, that there is in the 
human soul a longing for an infallible moral teacher, 
and that this desire often leads men to the danger of 
resting implicitly on a guide and of neglecting to study 
moral problems; and thus, he concludes, the only hope 
of the future is in a careful insistence on the relativity 
of ethical knowledge as well as on the finality of moral 
obligation. In an article on ‘Crime in England’ 
Samuel J. Barrows, of the International Prison Commis- 
sion, presents figures which show that the number of 
commitments to the English prisons has increased at an 
alarming rate during the last few years. Mr. W. A. 
Watt discusses the “ Meditations’? of Marcus Aurelius, 
and indicates the points of difference between the Stoic 
and Christian notions of individualism. 

Le Correspondant (10 Dec): M. Marcel Etienne in “Trois ans 
d’exil a St. Sebastien,” while telling an interesting and 
pathetic story of his exile in Spain, insinuates that it is 
to the lack of union among the different well-wishers of 
France that we must attribuie the present bad govern- 
ment of that unhappy land. “Les CEuvres de préser- 
vation et de réhabilitation,” by Paul Delay, and ‘“ Les 
CEuvres de Mer,” by Marquis de Frayssein, are revela- 
tions, at once surprising and encouraging, of the work 
done for the help and reformation of convicts and for 
the toilers of the sea, owing to the generous initiative of 
eminent and devoted men.——‘“ L’expansion japonaise,” 
by Francis Mury; ‘‘Les Péres Blancs dans les posses~ 
sions Africaines,” by E. Marin; and ‘‘ Les Suppressions 
de traitements ecclésiastiques,” by George Noblemaire, 
touch on political questions of the highest interest in the 
Far East, of the European attempts to Christianize the 
blacks, and of the pecuniary difficulties besetting the 
separation of church and state in France. “ Napoléon 
II.,” by Lanzac de Laborie, analyzes, from a_ political 
point of view, the recently published work of M. 
Frédéric Masson, apoléon et son fils. “Mgr. Dupan- 

















loup et Gabriel Mons,” by H. Lacombe, gives interesting 
comment on extracts from the great prelate’s letters to a 
young man tormented by doubt. In the same article, ‘La 
Vie de Monseigneur Dupanloup,” a study of a work soon 
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to appear, renders sincere and merited homage ‘to the 
memory of the great Bishop of Orleans. 

Science Catholique (Dec.): Abbé Fontaine contributes a severe 
criticism of the position of Abbé Loisy as set forth in 
his two well-known works L’Evangile et ’Eglise and its 
sequel, Autour d’un petit Livre. The writer condemns 
outright the attitude, method, and main conclusions of 
the distinguished scholar in question, and accuses him of 
rationalistic tendencies, and of not being theologically 
competent to deal with questions of such grave theological 
importance. M. le Cte. Domet De Vorges continues his 
interesting considerations on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Dec.): Dr. Koch proposes a 
new theory about the mode of Christ’s presence in the 
Eucharist, and says Christ is present per modum substantia 
moralis and not dlocaliter. The definition of Trent that 
Christ is present vere, realiter et substantialiter is declared 
to be perfectly in accord with this theory. A seminary 
professor writes that the sciences of Paleontology, Geology, 
Primitive History, and Criticism have so revised our 
notion of the Bible that to retain all the views of 
former times would be absurd. Writing on the 
Didaché, P. Turmel says it dates from 95 A. D.; that its 
teaching is clear as to Baptism, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
and Penance, but that it is silent as to Redemption, and 
displays but an imperfect idea of Christ’s Divinity and 
the Episcopacy. 

Le Prétre (31 Dec.): A Roman correspondent quotes from an 
official letter of Cardinal Merry del Val announcing that 
Loisy’s works were condemned by the Inquisition on 
Dec. 16 and that by a decree dated Dec. 4 and pub- 
lished Dec. 23 the Index condemned two books by 
Houtin: La Question Bibligue and Mes Difficultés avec 
Mon Evéque, and five books by Loisy: Religion d’Israél, 
L’Evangile et ' Eglise, Etudes Evangéliques, Autour d'un 
petit Livre, Le Quatritme Evangile. 

La Quinzaine (16 Dec.): E. Vercesi, writing upon the recent 
congress of Italian Catholics at Bologna, says that the 
reactionary element, led by Count Paganuzzi, were utterly 
defeated, and that it was decisively shown that the 
moderately liberal tendencies maintained by Count 
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‘Italian Catholics, but are also approved by Pius X. 
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Grasoli_ not only express the. sentiments of intelligent 





M. Fonsegrive ventures a word of conciliation and peace 
apropos of the affaire Loisy. He says that the persecu- 
tion of the great scholar has gone to a shameful extreme. 
M. l’Abbé Klein has been furiously attacked because he 
was seen taking a walk with M. Loisy, and against the 
savant himself there have been scattered abroad cowardly 
insinuations and contemptible suspicions. And as for 
his books, if they have troubled some who ought not to 
have read them, it must not be forgotten that they have 
comforted others, and opened new fields of Catholic 
principles and of: the possibilities of Catholic faith. 


Etudes (20 Dec.): Dr. Surbled, from the point of view of a 


layman, proposes certain measures for the evangelization 
of the Catholic men of France. There is no question 
that in the cities the men are now almost entirely lost 
to the church. Vigorous measures must at once be 
taken before the evil is past curing. He proposes more 
active work by the clergy for the instruction of the 
young men. Let there be a Mass.on Sunday for them 
expressly, at which a direct, common-sense instruction 
and exhortation will be given. Then clubs, societies, cir- 
cles of one kind or another should be formed. Work- 
ingmen’s church-unions should be established. In one 


‘word, priests. must go out of the sacristy and adopt 


energetic modern methods for keeping hold of men in 
the world. In concluding, Dr. Surbled refers to that 
lamentable ecclesiastical prejudice, existing still among 
some churchmen of France, against the participation of 
laymen in parochial work. In the face of present defec- 
tions it is monstrous that such a feeling can dare to 
express itself. 

(5 Jan.): P. Jouon surmises that the. criterion ‘of inspired 
writings which presided over the formation of the New 
Testament canon was not, as Franzelin thinks, ‘a divine 
revelation given to an Apostle and testifying to the 
inspired character of a book; but rather that the early 
church accepted as infallibly true the principle that 


_whenever. an Apostle wrote in his apostolic capacity 


that writing was inspired. Whether the Apostle himself 
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set down his mind on paper or taught through the 
medium of another, as St. Peter speaks through Mark 
and St. Paul by the pen of Luke, it makes not a whit 
of difference. The early church asked only one question 
as to a book appealing for canonical recognition, viz.: _ 
Is it immediately or mediately the work of an Apostle? 
In case of an affirmative answer the church supposes— 
and the supposition rests on infallible certainty—that 
the book is inspired. 


La Démocratie Chrétienne (Dec.): ‘The Lessons of a Strike” 


is the title of a paper which gives a vivid description of 
the political and religious conditions in the northern 
region of France. The writer shows that during the 
recent strike political influence has been used to prevent 
men from attending to their religious duties, and he 
offers many suggestions which, if put into practice, 
might be of great value to the workingmen. The 
Abbé Bataille in an article on organization holds that 
systematic professional union is the only solution for the 
labor problem in France. Those interested in social 
questions will find in Dom Huberto’s letter many items 
of interest in regard to social progress in Holland. 








La Revue Générale (Dec.): Capitaine Commandant Beaujean 


Revue 


discusses the influence of a standing army on the civil 
life of a country, and shows that the social responsibility 
of an army officer is much graver than it is usually 
understood to be. In an article on Count Verspeyen, 
J. Lintelo, S.J., gives us an interesting appreciation of 
the great Belgian orator. Dr. Moeller states the atti- 
tude of the medical profession in regard to the efforts 
which have been made to prevent the spread of tubercu- 
losis and advocates the establishment of state hospitals 
for that purpose. 

de Lille (Nov.): Reports a discourse delivered at the 
opening of the Catholic University of Lille by the rec- 
tor, Mgr. Baunard. In the course of the address the 
speaker dwells at considerable length on the state of 
religion in France as compared with its present condi- 
tion in America.——R. P. Deodat continues his eulogy 
on Duns Scotus, treating in this number of the Critical 
Method of the ‘ Subtle Doctor.” 
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La Revue Apologétique (Nov.): The Priesthood is the subject of 
a learned conference by Fr. Caruel, S.J., the second of 
a series of conferences upon the Catholic faith. It is a 
lucid setting forth of the functions and dignity of the 
priest in his fulfilment of the three ideas contained in 
the words “I am the Way, the Truth, the Life.”.——A 
critical study of the references to the Angel Gabriel in 
the Sacred Writings is made by the Abbé Raty. A 
timely and scholarly article upon the national religion of 
the Chinese is begun in this issue. To students of social 

as well as religious questions it should be invaluable. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Jan.): Father Gietmann, S.J., con- 
tributes an article on the life and writings of J. Balde, a 
Jesuit poet of the seventeenth century. The article is 
prefaced by some remarks on the interest which the 
Society of Jesus has ever manifested in the study and 
promotion of literature. The question of a reform in 
the penal legislation ot Germany is discussed by Fr. 
Cathrein. The writer briefly criticises some of the pro- 
posed modes of reform and shows that many of them 
are objectionable, being based on false ethical and pyscho- 
logical views. In an article entitled ‘Das neue Evan- 
gelium des Abbé Loisy ” there is given a brief sketch of 
the abbé’s career as a scholar, to which is added a 
summary of the views of some more conservative scholars 
concerning his positions, and an account of the action 
taken by certain French ecclesiastical authorities against 
his works. Among the book notices appears a very 
lengthy review of the German translation of Fr. Sheehan’s 
novel Luke Delmege. The notice is by Fr. Spillman, S.J., 
who praises the work very highly and bespeaks for it a 
wide circulation among German readers. 

y Fe (Jan.): P. Minteguiaga points out the provisions 
of the Spanish civil law to prevent publications attacking 
faith or morality, and petitions that the law be no 
longer ignored but enforced. P. Murillo protests 
against the vacillating, uncertain, and inconsistent way in 
which the Pentateuch is handled by modern Biblical 
critics. P. Valderrabano presents the first part of an 
interesting study of diapadesis—that is, the phenomenon 
due to the ameboid movement of white blood corpuscles 


. 
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set down his mind on paper or taught through the 
medium of another, as St. Peter speaks through Mark 
and St. Paul by the pen of Luke, it makes not a whit 
of difference. The early church asked only one question 
as to a book appealing for canonical recognition, viz.: 
Is it immediately or mediately the work of an Apostle? 
In case of an affirmative answer the church supposes— 
and the supposition rests on infallible certainty—that 
the book is inspired. 


La Démocratie Chrétienne (Dec.): “The Lessons of a Strike” 


is the title of a paper which gives a vivid description of 
the political and religious conditions in the northern 
region of France. The writer shows that during the 
recent strike political influence has been used to prevent 
men from attending to their religious duties, and he 
offers many suggestions which, if put into practice, 
might be of great value to the workingmen. The 
Abbé Bataille in an article on organization holds that 
systematic professional union is the only solution for the 
labor problem in France. Those interested in social 
questions will find in Dom Huberto’s letter many items 
of interest in regard to social progress in Holland. 








La Revue Générale (Dec.): Capitaine Commandant Beaujean 


Revue 


discusses the influence of a standing army on the civil 
life of a country, and shows that the social responsibility 
of an army officer is much graver than it is usually 
understood to be. In an article on Count Verspeyen, 
J. Lintelo, S.J., gives us an interesting appreciation of 
the great Belgian orator. Dr. Moeller states the atti- 
tude of the medical profession in regard to the efforts 
which have been made to prevent the spread of tubercu- 
losis and advocates the establishment of state hospitals 
for that purpose. 

de Lille (Nov.): Reports a discourse delivered at the 
opening of the Catholic University of Lille by the rec- 
tor, Mgr. Baunard. In the course of the address the 
speaker dwells at considerable length on the state of 
religion in France as compared with its present condi- 
tion in America. R. P. Deodat continues his eulogy 











on Duns Scotus, treating in this number of the Critical 
Method of the ‘‘ Subtle Doctor.” 
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La Revue Apologétique (Nov.): The Priesthood is the subject of 


a learned conference by Fr. Caruel, S.J., the second of 
a series of conferences upon the Catholic faith. It is a 
lucid setting forth of the functions and dignity of the 
priest in his fulfilment of the three ideas contained in 
the words “I am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” A 
critical study of the references to the Angel Gabriel in 
the Sacred Writings is made by the Abbé Raty. A 
timely and scholarly article upon the national religion of 
the Chinese is begun in this issue. To students of social 
as well as religious questions it should be invaluable. 








Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Jan.): Father Gietmann, S.J., con- 


Razén 


tributes an article on the life and writings of J. Balde, a 
Jesuit poet of the seventeenth century. The article is 
prefaced by some remarks on the interest which the 
Society of Jesus has ever manifested in the study and 
promotion of literature. The question of a reform in 
the penal legislation ot Germany is discussed by Fr. 
Cathrein. The writer briefly criticises some of the pro- 
posed modes of reform and shows that many of them 
are objectionable, being based on false ethical and pyscho- 
logical views. In an article entitled ‘Das neue Evan- 
gelium des Abbé Loisy ” there is given a brief sketch of 
the abbé’s career as a scholar, to which is added a 
summary of the views of some more conservative scholars 
concerning his positions, and an account of the action 
taken by certain French ecclesiastical authorities against 
his works. Among the book notices appears a very 
lengthy review of the German translation of Fr. Sheehan’s 
novel Luke Delmege. The notice is by Fr. Spillman, S.J., 
who praises the work very highly and bespeaks for it a 
wide circulation among German readers. 

y Fe (Jan.): P. Minteguiaga points out the provisions 
of the Spanish civil law to prevent publications attacking 
faith or morality, and petitions that the law be no 
longer ignored but enforced. P. Murillo protests 
against the vacillating, uncertain, and inconsistent way in 
which the Pentateuch is handled by modern Biblical 
critics. P, Valderrabano presents the first part of an 
interesting study of diapadesis—that is, the phenomenon 
due to the ameboid movement of white blood corpuscles 
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through the walls of blood-vessels, etc. P. Ferreres 
draws attention to the astonishing length of time that 
life remains in persons apparently dead, and he gives 
practical advice as to the necessity of seeking to restore 
life, and to administer baptism in all cases where decom- 
position (the one certain sign of death) has not appeared. 
Civilta Cattolica (19 Dec.): Gives selections from P. Palmieri’s 
new volume See come i Sinnotici ci danno Gesu Cristo per 
Dio, directed against the three following theses attributed 
to the Abbé Loisy: The Synoptic Gospels do not present 
Christ as God; The Fourth Gospel, since it does pre- 
sent him as God, cannot be the work of an Apostle; 
The Fourth Gospel is, therefore, neither historical nor 
an historical source. 
(2 Jan.); Undertakes a study of ‘‘ Catholic and Rational- 
istic Notions about the Origin of the Testament,” and 
rebukes the Studi Religiost for having greeted Harnack 
with the title “famous writer” instead of ‘ unbeliever.” 
Rassegna Nazionale (1 Dec.); F. Nobili-Vitelleschi takes occa- 
sion of the storm raised by Delitzsch’s Babel u. Bibel to 
point out that the significant point is not the fact that 
the Old Testament borrowed largely from Chaldean 
traditions, but rather that the current affirmations of 
this fact are elements in a powerful movement against 
the whole system of supernatural religion. That move- 
ment is allied with attacks on authority, the family, and 
property rights; and its success would mean decadence 
and the ending of our civilization. Reason and science, 
in their own interest, had better recognize religion’s rea- 
son of being; but, on the other hand, religion had 
better modify its practical side in deference to existing 
conditions. 
(16 Dec.): R. Mariano comments on Harnack’s new 
book, The Propagation of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, as an immense magic lantern displaying scenes 
of all sorts, favorable and unfavorable to Christianity. 








AN EXHIBIT OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 


HE work of preparing for the St. Louis Exposition, to be 
opened in April, 1904, an exhibit of the Catholic 
‘charities in the United States has been undertaken by the 
School of the Social Sciences in the Catholic University. The 
plan has met such cordial encouragement from Archbishops, 
Bishops, the Catholic press, and Catholic laymen who are active 
in charity work, that the timeliness of the exhibit is manifest, 
and the successful outcome of the work is practically assured. 

For years the study of the efficiency of methods of charity 
and correction has been steadily winning ground in universities 
throughout Europe and America. The attention which the 
charity exhibit at the Paris Exposition attracted demonstrated 
the wisdom of it. Thus the Directors of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition have good warrant for giving special prominence to 
a general exhibit of charitable work in the United States. 

The emphasis and prominence thus given to the work of 
charity and correction make it imperative that the works of © 
the Catholic Church be represented. 

The exhibit will be arranged in a way to show the organ- 
ization, activity, resources, expenditures, the numbers assisted or 
‘relieved, methods of assistance in hospitals, asylums, homes, 
social settlements, and through associations. These totals will 
be presented literally and graphically; that is, they will be 
accompanied by maps, charts, and tables which will show con- 
cretely and strongly the absolute and the relative features of 
the work. 

Those who are in charge of the work are very anxious to 
make it exhaustive. It is desired that every club, guild, or 
society of any kind in the United States organized by Catho- 
lics for purposes of charity and every mutual association for 
relief or protection be represented in the totals of this exhibit. 
Request is made, therefore, that the secretary or other officer of 
such clubs kindly send to the School of Social Sciences at the 
University their name and address, so that information may 
be asked from them concerning their activity. 

Any such favor as that here requested will be gratefully 
appreciated, although the consciousness of the nobility of the 
work itself will surely stimulate all who may read. this notice 
to give assistance. Communications may be addressed to the 
School of the Social Sciences, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


a 
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FHE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


] ERY few philanthropists devoted mainly to altruism ever think of gathering 
statistics concerning the quality and quantity of the books in paper 
covers sold on trains and at railway news-stands. The standard of taste of 
the man in the street might be determined more accurately by such a test. 
Most likely the publishers would decline to give their figures showing large 
sales for low-grade books. It would be interesting, however, for some one 
having leisure to note down the titles of such books at the railroad stations in 
large cities, and then to make a comparative study of the books provided for 
the average reader at the smaller towns. It is stated that Professor Wood- 
berry, of Columbia University, some years ago made an interesting study of 
books which sell by the hundred thousand among working girls and shop 
boys, though the literary journals knew them not, and ordinarily intelligent 
people had never heard of them. It was the morals inculcated by these 
writers which the critic mentioned especially pondered. He found them often 
queer, distorted, unconventional, but on the whole surprisingly in line with 
what the world considers proper and wholesome. The same thing has been 
observed of the plays in the People’s Theatre, and places of the kind. The 
morals are not refined, but are obviously sound. So are those of the news- 
papers which circulate almost exclusively among artisans and servants, hack- 
men and motormen, s€amstrésses and ‘others. 

While the quality of the news which they print by preference, and with 
every horror of typography and illustration, is atrocious and demoralizing in 
the extreme, their directly inculcated morals, their editorial deliverances, are 
generally beyond reproach. Their favorite themes are the cardinal virtues, 
or incardinated vices, and upon these they descant with a gusto of platitude 
all their own. Inthe blackest of black-faced type they will maintain that 
mothers ought to be good to their children, and will denounce drunkenness, 
wife-beating, forgery, and murder with a vehemence as terrific as it is 
amazing. And it is precisely this brazen-throated shouting of the obvious 
which leads‘some men of active social sympathies to nod their heads sagely 
and say, ‘‘ Well, after all, admitting all you say about their horrible sensa- 
tionalism and vulgarity, it is a good thing that the masses have such editorials 


given them to read.” 
* * * 


The urgent need of Catholic journalism is well stated by the editor of the 
Boston Pilot, which deserves extensive patronage on account of its high 
standard of excellence. We suggest the discussion of this matter in all 
Catholic Reading Circles on the lines indicated by the following quotation 
from the Pilot: 

It is quite true that the daily paper in America is devoting much space 
to religious news, and particularly to news of the Catholic Church; also that 
it has made much progress in giving Catholic news correctly, by its employ- 
ment of Catholics who have facilities for getting it and the training to set it 
forth properly. Catholics would be dull and unappreciative, indeed, who 
would not recognize the splendid work of the daily press—for example, at 
the death of Pope Leo XIII. and the succession of Pope Pius X. 
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But in the matter of religious news-giving the daily paper cannot 
be expected to consider exclusively any religious denomination, how- 
ever large and powerful, nor to discriminate in the matter of news, except in 
favor of the most sensational and sale-making. 

It spreads its nets everywhere, and promptly disseminates all that they 
catch, whether of good report or scandal, of fact or invention, of strong 
probability or crazy fancy. 

Then, religious freakishness of every kind, however distasteful to Chris- 
tians—whether of recondite Parsees and high-casté Brahmins, or ignorant 
and vulgar speculators in human credulity—must be duly exploited; for the 
followers of each and all read the papers. 

So that even in the matter of news record, while the weekly religious 
journal does not enter the lists with the daily press in news-getting, it has its 
higher mission selecting and classifying and putting in suitable environments 
what is of more than a day’s interest, as well as of correcting erroneous 
statements and false rumors. 

What is needed among the Catholics is a judicious extinction of worse 
than superfluous publications, and a concentration of effort on those which 
stand for something. There are in the United States 131 Catholic publica- 
tions appearing weekly, to say nothing of a few dailies among the Germans 
and Poles, some monthly magazines, and a number of college journals and 
organs of guilds and associations. 

This is certainly excessive for a population of twelve or thirteen million 
Catholics. --Moreover,.many' of these: publications cannot represent‘more than 
a starvlihood to their owners, and can give no adequate idea of Catholic 
interests to their readers. They could be trusted to die of inanition if the 
Catholic journals which stand for something were properly maintained. 
The best resolution that can be formed is to pay at once an advance subscrip- 
tion, not forgetting past debts, to your favorite Catholic paper or magazine. 


State your convictions in cash. 
* * * 


Already, and within one year, two flourishing organizations have been 
founded from the Catholic Newspaper Guild—henceforth to be called the 
Catholic Reading Guild of Great Britain. The Irish Guild has for its presi- 
dent the Cardinal Primate, and was founded by Mrs. Moore, of Mooresfort, 
Tipperary; it is being introduced into most of the dioceses of Ireland, and is 
worked by ladies only. Each member (men and women) must, in addition 
to the subscription, contribute one book a year, with which Catholic libraries 
will be started in hospitals, workhouses, etc. A diocesan committee of ladies 
is formed in the principal town of the diocese, with sub-committees or indi- 
viduals in smaller towns who act as collectors. Moreover, the presidents of 
each diocesan council are to form a general committee, which will meet twice 
a year. The books are distributed by the diocesan authorities, and the peri- 
odicals by the local members to their local charities—in pursuance of the 
golden rule of never destroying Catholic papers or magazines when read. 
This Guild was publicly and formally inaugurated at the recent Dublin Con- 
ference of the Irish Catholic Truth Society. 

The South Atrican Guild belongs to the Port Elizabeth vicariate only, 
though before long probably similar guilds will be founded in the adjacent 
vicariates. Its president is the Right Rev. Bishop MacSherry, who, indeed, 
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secured its foundation, and the good work has been organized by Mr. Thomas 
Stack, of Uitenhage. 

We are pleased to learn that since the arstell of, Bishop O’Connell at 
Portland he has established many excellent societies for men, such as the 
Catholic Union, the Ozanam Club, a gymnasium. for the boys. 

Quite recently he organized a Reading Circle for the Catholic ladies.. At 
its inception Miss Katherine E. Conway, associate editor of Zhe Pilot, was 
present and delivered a very interesting address to the ladies, explaining 
the advantages of such a circle and the mode of conducting the work. 

Already there is a° good membership. The Rev. C. W. Collins, the 
bishop’s private secretary, will be the director. At their meeting on Decem- 
ber 2 Mrs. E. J. McDonough was chosen secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
William H. Looney and Miss Josephine O’Connor essayists for the following 
meeting. 

The society is organized for the purpose of studying church history, and 
the cultivating of literary tastes among the Catholic ladies of the city. 

Reports showing good work and continued activity have reached the 
Manager of the Columbian Reading Union from the Hecker Reading Circle, 
Everett, Mass.; the John Boyle O’Reilly Circle, Boston; the Notre Dame 
Reading Circle, Boston; the D’Youville Circle, Ottawa, Canada. The latter 
has been ding very effective work in the discussion of recent works by Cath- 
olic authors. Ata recent meeting Mary Sarsfield Gilmore’s Joyce Josselyn, 
Sinn er, was pronounced a strong book, making a timely plea for the beautiful 
sanctities of home, an appeal to all womankind to keep up the standard of 
dignity and duty, and therefore of happiness, by adhering closely to the un- 
altered and unalterable declaration as to whom God hath joined. 

Another work commented upon was The Knights of the Cross, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. As literature of chivalry this book seems the strongest of modern 
efforts to depict that fearfully interesting transition time between the close of 
the Middle Ages and the opening of the new times, when knighthood was still 
gloriously in lower in Eastern Europe, and the religious military orders at their 
worst. 

* * * 

Margaret F. Sullivan, wife of Alexander Sullivan, of Chicago, died :.t her 
home in that city on December 28, after a week’s illness. The announcement 
has brought sorrow to many hearts on both sides of the Atlantic, for Mrs. 
Sullivan’s fame was great in the higher lines of journalism and of literature, 
and as her heart matched her marvellous intellect, her admirers were also her 
devoted friends. 

In journalism she was ranked, not with distinguished women of the press, 
but with the ablest of men, as Charles A. Dana, of the Sua, for which paper 
she did some of her best work. She was one of the writers on the.supplement- 
ary volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and an occasional contributor to 
the WMorth'American Review, the American Catholic Quarterly, and the Cath- 
olic World. At the time of her death she was on the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Chronicle, and was also assistant editor of the Catholic Review o 
Pedagogy. She is the author of a notable book, /re/and of To-day, written in 
the early 80’s, after an extended study on the spot of the Irish land question, 
the Home Rule movement, and related topics; and she collaborated with 
Mary Elizabeth Blake (Mrs. John G. Blake), of Boston, in the authorship of 
Mexico: Political, Picturesque, Progressive, after a tour which these. ladies 
made together. 

Mrs. Sullivan made frequent professional trips to Europe besides the one 
which resulted in /reland of To-day. Wer description in the New York Sux of 
the opening of Gladstone’s Parliament in 1886 was highly praised by leading 
journalists. She represented the Associated’Press at the Paris Exposition of 
1899, and attended the trial of Charles Stewart Parnell in the Times-forgeries 
case in London, giving the best description of its proceedings and the persons 
involved. 
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She did great work on many notable political, literary, and religious 
occasions in her own country. During the World’s Fair, and for some years 
before and after, she was an editorial and special article writer on the Chicago 
Herald. F 

Her range of intellect, her unusual.education and experience, and her 
splendid health—never in the least impaired until about six years ago—made 
a rare combination. Familiar with Greek and Latin and all the modern 
languages, strong in literature, music, art, politics, scientific subjects—noth- 
ing came amiss to her. 

Her thoughts crystallized quickly ; her style was most individual; her 
journalistic conscience most acute. 

Withal, she was a womanly woman, both in aspect and feeling, intense 
in her love, loyalty, and self-sacrifice. 

Mrs. Sullivan was an earnest Catholic, with many friends among our 
eminent churchmen. She was deeply interested in the Catholic intellectual 
advance and all other good works of the city of her home. Many valuable 
suggestions from her pen have been discussed in this department of the 
Columbian Reading Union. 

* * * 

Nugent Robinson, a well-known Catholic writer, died of pneumonia after 
a few days’ illness at the residence of his sister, Mrs. Travers, in New York 
City, on December 26. Born in Dublin June 1, 1838, Mr. Robinson was 
associated in his youth with many men who afterwards became famous in the 
literary world. 

Coming to the United States in 1876, he was engaged for several years in 
editorial work on the publications of the late Frank Leslie. Later he went 
with P. F. Collier and started Collier’s Weekly. Mr. Robinson retired from 
this character of work several years ago. He was the author‘ of several valu- 
able works of reference and of a number of novels and short stories. Many of 
the latter appeared in the pages of the Catholic World, the Ave Maria, and 
other Catholic periodicals. His last published work, Kvristoffsky, a story of 
Russian life, appeared in the Ave Maria during the present year. 

Mr. Robinson was a devout Catholic and a close friend of the late Car- 
dinal McCloskey. He is survived by three sons, one of whom, Father Paschal, 
is professor in the Franciscan Monastery at Washington, D.C. Father 
Paschal administered Extreme Unction and the Holy Viaticum to his father, 
and was also at the Mass celebrated before the funeral, which took place in 
the family plot at St. Peter’s Cemetery on Staten Island. 

When Mr. Robinson came to this country nearly thirty years ago, and 
began to write for American Catholic publications, he introduced a new ele- 
ment into the distinctly Catholic literature of that day. He had lived in many 
lands, and was evidently familiar with many languages and literatures; and 
his stories had all the dash and adventure of Lever’s with as hearty merri- 
ment and as brilliant style, but modified by the delicate restraint of the true 
Catholic spirit. Catholic literature in those days was in general too obviously 
bent on edification, and most Catholic writers failed to see that they could 
better serve even their primal purpose of doing good by a more fearless hold- 
ing of the mirror up to nature. Mr. Robinson set a new pace in his stories of 
life in Ireland, and on the Continent. Within twenty-five years a great 
advance has been made in Catholic literature, both in fidelity to nature and 
in artistic merit; how great only they can realize who remember the heavy 
controversial tales and the painful translations from the French that consti- 
tuted the bulk of the Sunday-school literature of a former generation. 
Nugent Robinson deserves our gratitude as one of the helpers in the transition 
to better things. 

2 * 

A question lately sent to the Manager of the Columbian Reading Union 
is as follows: Do you know of any book treating upon the duty and influence 
of the laity in church matters? Suggestions are invited to answer this im- 
portant question. How many books are available on this matter? M. C. M. 


“ 














NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Where Believers May Doubt. By Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P. Pp. 114. Characteristic. 
Jrom the Writings of Father Faber. Arranged by Rev. J. Fitzpatrick,O.M. Pp. 626. 
Bishop and his Flock. By Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. Pp. 414. Short 
Readings on the Devotion to the Holy Ghost. Compiled by Father M., O.F.M. Pp. 64. 
Elements of Religious Life. By William Humphrey, S.J. Pp. 438. 


YounG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Twenty-four Sermons from St. Ignatius’ Pulpit. By the Rev. Arthur Ritchie. Pp. 208. 
Price $1.00. The Reunion of Oriental and Anglican Churches. By the Right Rev. 
Charles Chapman Grafton, D.D. ‘ Pp. 39. 


MESSENGER, New York: 
The Real St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. Pp. 93. Price 25 


cents. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
Louisiana Purchase and the Exploration, Early History, and Building of the West. By Rip- 


ley Hitchcock. Pp. 349. Price $1.25. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1902. Vol.1. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Foreign Markets. Bulletin No. 33. By Frank H. Hitch- 
cock. Report of the Secretary of Agriculture. Monthly Bulletin of the International Bu- 
vreau of the American Republic, December, 1903. United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Statistics: Wages of Farm Labor in the United States. Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor. No. 50. January, 1904. 


AMERICAN Book ComPANny, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
A Greek Primer. By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M. (Harvard). Pp. 349. 


LIBRAIRIE BLOUD ET CIE, Paris: 
Le Cerveau. Parle Docteur E. Baltus. Pp. 63. 


P. LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 
Questions d'Ecriture Sainte. Par Charles P.Grannan. Traduit de l’Anglais par l'Abbé 


L. Collin. 


LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
Les Psaumes. ‘Traduits de l'Hébrew par M. B. D’Eyragues. Pp. 422. 


E. Nourry, Paris: 
La Réforme Intellectuelle du Clergé et La Liberté d' Enseignement. Par P. Saintyves. 


L' Américanisme. A. Houtin. 


FELIx ALCON, Paris: 
Aristote. Par Clodius Piat. Pp. 396. 


REV. JOHN F. Nott, New Haven, Ind.: 
Kind Words from Your Pastor. By Rev. John F. Noll. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

Catholic Sermons. By Very Rev. John B. Bagshawe. Pp. 814. 2vols. Price $2.25 net. 
The Tragedy of Chris. “By Rosa Mulholland. Pp. 335. Price $1.50 net. Wanted—a 
Situation, and Other Stories. By Isabel Nixon Whiteley. Pp. 191. Price 60 cents. 
Studies in Saintshif. Translated from the French of Ernest Hello. With Introduction 
by Virginia M. Crawford. Pp. 216. Price go cents net. 


Joun J. McVey, Philadelphia: 
The Two Kenricks. By John J. O’Shea. With an Introduction by Most Rev. Patrick 


y 
John Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia. Pp. 495. Price $2.50. 


ALLGEMEINE VERLAGS-GESELLSCHAFT, M. B. H. MUNCHEN: 
Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche. ‘Von Professor I. P. Kirsch und Professor V. Luksch. 
Nos. rand 2. Price per number 1 mark. 


Union NEws LEAGUE, Boston: 
Socialism: the Nation of Fatherless Children. By David Goldstein. Edited by Martha 


Moore Avery. Pp. 374. Price 50 cents. 


REv. JAMES A. BurRNs, C.S.C., Philadelphia: 
The Training of the Teacher. By Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C. Pp. 38. bs 


. B. Lyon ComPANny, Albany, N. Y.: 
State of New York, Department of Labor Bulletin, Published Quarterly. 
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